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Pr ayer is a powerful force. 
Not only religious but even godless 
people, at their critical moments, 
seek consolation in prayer. There 
are many examples in_ history, 
among which is that of V. B., a 
Russian nobleman. It was in Nov- 
ember, 1917, when the Bolsheviks 
overthrew the Kerensky govern- 
ment. V. B. was then living in 
Moscow with his mother. We will 
cite here his own narrative: 

Day and night some individuals, 
armed to the teeth, went from 
house to house, unceremoniously 
ransacked papers and arrested peo- 
ple without reason. With every 
ringing of a bell the inhabitants of 
the house saw in their imagination 
fancied pictures of arrest and death 
at the wall. 

I was in a most difficult and em- 
barrasing state at that time. In the 
first place, I was an officer of the 
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An Atheist Prays 


By ALEXANDER BEDENKOFF 
Condensed from America 


imperial army, so a counter-revo- 
lutionary who ought to be shot at 
sight. In the second place, I was 
alarmed about my mother, who, in, 
case of my arrest, would die of 
heart failure. 

One noon, our door-bell suddenly 
was heard. Some seconds later, 
our maid brought my mother a 
visiting card. A visiting card in 
such times! On the card was 
printed: Kropotkin. Of course, 
neither I nor my mother could 
guess it was famous Prince Kropot- 
kin, the father of anarchism. The 
name of Prince Kropotkin was 
familiar to every one from school- 
boy to grown-ups, not only in 
Russia but everywhere. I knew 
that the Prince had lived in exile, 
mostly in Paris; but after the March 
revolution he came back to Russia 
and was received with enthusiasm. 

To our great surprise, as we 
Nov. 14, 1936. 
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entered the anteroom there stood 
Prince Kropotkin himself. There 
could not be any doubt. Whoever 
once had seen his picture, his 
characteristic beard, his slightly 
winking intelligent eyes looking 
through glasses, never could be 
mistaken. He was clad in simple 
but decent clothes. He held his 
hat in his left hand. 

“What can I do for you?” asked 
my mother. 

“I am exceedingly sorry for in- 
truding,” he began gently, “but I 
should like—to examine your 
apartment—with your permission.” 

There was nothing to do but 
comply with the Prince’s wishes. 
My mother let him pass ahead. He 
entered one room and then another 
without stopping, as if he lived 
there before or knew the arrange- 
ment of the lodgings. He entered 
the dining-room, looked around 
and suddenly wended his way to 
the room that was occupied by my 
mother. 

“Oh, pardon me,” my mother 
said when the Prince was going to 
open the door. “It is my sleeping- 
room.” 

He stopped for a moment before 
the door, looked at my mother and 
then, as if embarrassed, with some 
vibration in his voice said quickly: 

“Yes, yes—I know. Excuse me 
—but I must enter this room.” 

He put his right hand on the 
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door-knob and began to open the 
door slowly, then suddenly pulled 
the door and disappeared into the 
room. 

I was so indignant at the Prince’s 
behavior that I was tempted to 
reprimand him. I approached the 
room, flung open the door—and 
suddenly stood rooted to the spot. 
Prince Kropotkin was kneeling 
before the image-case in the room 
of my mother and was praying. 
I saw him making the signs of 
the cross, doing the genuflection. 
I did not see his face, nor his eyes, 
as I looked at him from behind. 
His kneeling figure, his ardent 
prayer, made him appear so humble 
as he whispered slowly the words 
of the prayer. He was so absorbed 
that he did not notice he was not 
alone. 

Suddenly all my rage, my hatred 
toward this man had evaporated as 
a fog under the rays of the sun. 
I was so moved that I gently closed 
the door behind me and slowly 
stepped back. 

“He is praying! 
stand? Praying,” 
mother. 

“Praying! Why, then .. .” My 
mother was so amazed she did not 
finish her sentence. 

Prince Kropotkin stayed in my 
mother’s room about twenty min- 
utes. At last he came out. He 
came out as a child who had fallen 


You under- 
I said to my 
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into error, not raising his eyes as 
if acknowledging his fault—but 
smiling. He came near my mother, 


took her hand, kissed it and then 
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allowing me to visit your house. 
Don’t be angry with me... . You 
see—in that room my mother died. 
It was a great solace to me, being 








in her room again. ... Thank you 
—thank you very much.” 


said in a very low voice: 
“I thank you very much for 





ALL THINGS 


“And when the young man had heard this word, he went away sad, 
for he had great possessions.” Then Jesus said, “. . . a rich man shall 
hardly enter into the kindom of heaven.” 


“What must we do to be saved?” ask the Apostles: a thought that 
tortured even the saints. His friends’ sadness softens Jesus. Since He 
is the Son of God, the Author of life, He will destroy in His next sentence 
that which He has just said. (Perhaps He foresaw the rich young man, 
who had just gone away sad, returning to Him, through the grace of 
God, forever.) “With men this is impossible; but with God all things 
are possible.” With God all things are possible; this like every other say- 
ing of our Saviour is literally true. All things—He had already said, 
“I will draw all things to myself.” His hidden plan is actually adorable, 
His mercy, abandoning control, knows no limit. With God all things 
are possible. 


Francois Mauriac, The Life of Jesus 











Christian Capitalism-Whither Bound 


By RICHARD DANA SKINNER 
Condensed from The Franciscan 


The owner of tangible private 
property is a man who takes risks 
and assumes some responsibilities. 
Whether he is the individual owner 
of a farm or a factory, or, as a 
“stockholder,” is one of many 
joint owners of an enterprise, he 
has placed his capital at the risk 
of good and bad times and of rising 
or falling prices. He has also 
assumed responsibilities of man- 
agement toward the labor he hires 
and toward the business customers 
he serves. For every moral “right” 
he exercises in ownership, he 
assumes a corresponding responsi- 
bility and risk. This is plainly good, 
well-balanced Christian ethics. 

But consider—with an open and 
unbiased mind—the case of the 
creditor capitalist, whose “property” 
consists of a note or a bond giving 
him the right to claim a certain 
amount of money from a debtor 
at a certain time. His only real risk 
is one of his own making—that is, 
a mistake in his own judgment 
concerning the debtor’s ability to 
pay. He has the legal “right” to 
demand payment when due, regard- 
less of whether the borrower has 
made money or lost money as a 
result of the original loan. He 
shares no legal risks with the 


borrower; nor does he assume any 
of the responsibilities of the 
borrower toward labor or customers. 
This position (exercising supposed 
“rights” without accepting any cor- 
responding risks or responsibilities) 
is much harder to justify as being 
sound Christian ethics, even when 
we ignore the matter of the interest 
rate entirely. 

Thus capitalism as we have 
known it ever since the Reforma- 
tion, and since John Calvin’s 
defense of money-lending, is a 
double system (owner capitalists 
and creditor capitalists.) The very 
existence of a debt system, side by 
side with a private ownership sys- 
tem, tends to destroy the latter, 
and so to destroy the very kind of 
capitalism which the Christian 
Church supports. 

Suppose a farmer has $1,000 with 
which to buy land which he 
expects to increase in value. If it 
doubles in value, he can sell it for 
$2,000, making a profit of 100 per- 
cent. But if he borrows another 
$1,000, he can buy twice as much 
land. In this event, if it doubles 
in value, he can sell it for $4,000, 
and have $3,000 left after paying 
back his loan of $1,000. He has 
still used only $1,000 of his own 
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money—but instead of a 100 per- 
cent profit, he would now have a 
200 percent profit. Thus borrowing, 
or the use of “other people’s 
money,” increases the gambling 
greed of the borrower, and changes 
him essentially into a speculator, 
seeking a way to get rich quick. 
This is what I mean by ”debauch- 
ing the integrity” of private owner- 
ship in good times. It is worth 
noting that demagogues seldom 
mention this side of the debt ques- 
tion! 

We can take the same farmer to 
illustrate how the debt system dis- 
rupts and disintegrates private 
ownership in bad times. He has 
borrowed his $1,000 in order to 
buy twice as much land as he could 
with his own funds. But land 
values go down, instead of up as 
he had expected. Instead of doubl- 
ing in value, land drops to half its 
former value. (This actually hap- 
pened in one short year in 1921.) 
Then the farmer finds himself 
still owing $1,000 and with his 
land worth just enough to pay off 
the debt. Briefly—and tragically 
—he is wiped out. 

Af this point, we should note 
that if he had not borrowed money 
at all, and the same drop occurred 
in land values, he would still own 
his farm and would be worth $500 
‘n money terms. The integrity of 
ownership would not be destroyed, 


as it is under the debt system. The 
farmer would have smaller profits 
in good times, but also smaller 
losses in bad times. He would have 
that primary moral objective of all 
private ownership—reasonable §sta- 
bility. 

The example of the farmer, 
simple as it is, holds good in every 
branch of our vast outwardly com- 
plex economic structure. Whether 
in building railroads or public utili- 
ties, or factories, or in buying com- 
modities or securities, people only 
borrow in the hope of increasing 
their profits inordinately. The price 
they inevitably pay, in the mass, 
is to lose ownership entirely, or to 
have it so threatened that general 
panic ensues. 

Moreover, once price declines set 
in, the borrowers have to use all 
their resources to pay the fixed 
debts, so that nothing is left over 
to carry on the ordinary processes 
of production and trade. This is 
the deepest of all causes for the vio- 
lence and extremes of our booms 
and depressions. It is unchristian 
and unethical and an even greater 
menace to the right kind of pri- 
vate ownership than all the preach- 
ings of Communism put together. 

But what can we do about it? 

If we are to conserve truly Chris- 
tian capitalism—that is, private 
ownership of productive property 
—against the concerted attacks of 
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Communists, and against the in- 
herently destructive action of debt 
capitalism, we must move swiftly, 
consciously and relentlessly toward 
the decrease of all debt financing 
and the proportionate increase of 
financing through stock or partner- 
ship capital. The principle involved 
is gradually, and by law and com- 
mon purpose, to substitute partner- 
ship financing for creditor financ- 
ing, to raise funds for industry 
and commerce by stock instead of 
bonds (equity shares instead of 
debts), and so to increase through- 
out our entire economic system that 
very stability which the farmer of 
our crude illustration might have 
enjoyed. 

A further new problem is created 
by the change over the last two 
centuries in the nature of “money” 
itself. Money itself, under the 
modern credit banking system, is 
largely an expression of debt and 
“created” by debt. It is no longer 
merely a commodity like gold or 
silver with an exchange value of 
its own. This whole question of 
modern money is too important for 
adequate discussion within present 
space limits. But we can at least 
note that it does raise new moral 


issues closely entangled with the 
moral question of debt capitalism 
itself. 

If we add to our discussion the 
effect of “fixed” interest rates, the 
magnitude of the problem enlarges 
—but not its essential nature. One 
important railroad earned, in 1932, 
an operating profit of $52,000,000, 
but owed a “fixed” interest bill 
on its borrowings of $62,000,000. 
What were the results? Naturally, 
to squeeze out the $10,000,000 still 
needed for interest, the road had 
to fire every marginal employee, 
and curtail orders for new equip- 
ment and materials, thus throwing 
still more men out of work in the 
equipment factories and mines and 
lumber camps. Multiply this one 
case many times and it becomes 
obvious why the “fixed” quality of 
debt and interest causes a tremend- 
ous increase in the tragic spiral of 
unemployment in hard times. 

In summary, the future of 
“Christian Capitalism” will depend 
chiefly upon what Christians them- 
selves can and will do. Unless 
something is done quickly and 
forthrightly, debt will do to the 
private ownership just what the 
Communists seek—that is, destroy it. 


BOOK OF LIFE 
The life of every man is a diary in which he means to write one story 
and does write another; and his humblest hour is when he compares the 
yolume as it is with what he vowed to make it. 


J. M. Barrie 

















Free will versus determinism, a 
wit-racker to philosophers in past 
generations, crops up anew as a 
source of controversy, this time 
among the scientists. Ironically, 
too the antagonism against the 
notion of a cosmos relentlessly regi- 
mented by exceptionless natural 
laws comes from the intellectual 
descendants of the very group of 
scientists who first forged the seem- 
ingly unbreakable iron ring of such 
laws, the physicists. 

Newest voice of challenge to the 
long-established doctrine of unes- 
capable determinism is that of 
Professor Max Planck, Berlin Uni- 
versity’s Nobel prizeman. 

His central point is that the laws 
of physics are immutable in the 
outside world of observable phen- 
omena, where no kind of will is 
exercised at all. Here, the observer, 
who knows the rules of the game 
of events going on before him, can 
confidently predict their outcome. 

But if the same observer tries to 
split himself in two, as it were, in 
an endeavor to stand aside and 
watch his own mental machinery 
grinding out a decision, he inevit- 
ably meets frustration. He may 
have the most intimate objective 
knowledge of the various forces 


Free Will 


By PROFESSOR MAX PLANCK 


Condensed from Science News Letter 


and considerations pitted against 
each other and interacting toward 
the final choice, yet: 

The will indeed permits itself 
to be influenced by the intellect, but 
never to be completely dominated. 
No matter how deeply one’s intel- 
lectual insight may penetrate into 
the obscurity of one’s own will- 
motives, the decision of the will 
is sovereign and gives the final 
stroke independently of the intel- 
lect. j 
Summarizing, Professor Planck 
continues: “From without, looked 
at objectively, the will is causally 
bound; from within, looked at sub- 
jectively, the will is free. No matter 
how exact is one’s self-knowledge, 
it is impossible to deduce, by purely 
intellectual methods based on pres- 
ent circumstances and the influ- 
ences of environment, a knowledge 
of one’s future voluntary conduct. 

“Moreover, the history of a people 
is comprehensible on a causality 
basis only as regards the past; its 
future can never be understood in 
a purely scientific manner. Hence 
it is fallacious to attempt to solve 
the question of decline or advance 
through scientific research alone. 
The future blossoms only for that 
people which applies its will.” 
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After Fifty Years 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS DOYLE 
Condensed from Columbia 


Can you picture the sensitive 
Charles Warren Stoddard sobbing 
on the back platform of a trolley- 
car? Well—it happened—back in 
1895, when the Catholic University 
was still in its swaddling clothes. 
Maurice Francis Egan describes 
the scene in his Recollections of a 
Happy Life. “If you lived in 
Washington,” he says, “and wanted 
to be at your lectures on time, you 
might charter a milk wagon, if you 
saw one passing. The car service 
was inadequate and when you did 
reach the University you descended 
into a morass of thick mud. I 
remember hearing Charles Warren 
Stoddard . . . uttering sobs while 
he stood on the platform of a car.” 

“*You can’t swim through it,’ he 
said, ‘and if I try to walk I shall 
certainly go down to my _ neck.’ 
And he went home.” 

Those days are hard to imagine. 
Stoddard and Egan were running 
the English department  single- 
handed; more men were hardly 
needed. In 1901 they were two of 
the 32 professors who had _alto- 
gether just 165 students. Compare 
that with the 1936-37 figures of 
160 professors and instructors with 
4,650 students. Developing that 
increase lined many a brow. 





Whenever Egan would mention 
the deficiencies of the young insti- 
tution to the late Cardinal Gibbons, 
he would smile and say, “Just wait, 
my dear Egan, a few more deaths 
will set us all right.” That was 
no wish to be relieved from the 
presence of University officers, but 
merely a pious prayer that a few 
happy deaths would release endow- 
ments to the University. Egan 
remarks that “One of the surest 
means of obtaining longevity 
seemed to be for a man to write 
a gift to the Catholic University of 
America into his will!” 

Eventually endowments’ did 
come. The largest single one was 
Theodore Basselin’s bequest of close 
to $1,000,000, expressly sequestrated 
as the capital of the Basselin Foun- 
dation, a scholarship organization 
which takes some twelve young 
men annually for a_ three-year 
course in philosophy and the sacred 
sciences, with particular stress on 
public speaking. 

The Knights of Columbus Fel- 
lowships constitute the next largest 
endowment. It amounts to precisely 
$500,000 in securities, which were 
turned over to Cardinal Gibbons 
on January 6, 1914. 

Some 300,000 Knights contrib- 
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uted to the fund. The idea had 
been suggested to the Supreme 
Council by Archbishop Glennon 
back around 1910; and the fact 
that it took four long years to raise 
the principal shows that it was no 
mean task to collect the cool half 
million. Needless to say, it provided 
a tremendous spur to the graduate 
department. Previously, on April 
18, 1904, the Knights turned over 
to Cardinal Gibbons a check for 
$50,000, founding a Chair of 
American History. 

It was in 1884 that John Lan- 
caster Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, 
put forward the cause of an Ameri- 
can Catholic University before the 
bishops of the nation assembled in 
Baltimore for their Third Plenary 
Council. The idea was not new. 
In 1866, at the Second Plenary 
Council, the hierarchy had set on 
record their “earnest desire” to 
have a university under Catholic 
direction “in which all branches of 
literature and science, both sacred 
and profane, should be taught.” 

It took the determined John Lan- 
caster Spalding to set the project 
rolling. By a happy coincidence, 
Miss Mary Gwendoline Caldwell, 
of Newport, R. I,  proferred 
$300,000 to the Council—the first 
tangible support given to the plan. 
The acceptance of that gift brought 
the project out of the clouds. From 
that time things moved swiftly. 


Everything was to be in the hands 
of the entire body of the American 
bishops—subject, of course, to the 
direction of the Holy See. On April 
10, 1887, just fifty years ago, the 
institution was canonically approved 
by the Holy See, and on April 21, 
it was incorporated under the laws 
of the District of Columbia. 

This was just pencil work. So 
far the University consisted of a 
number of documents that could 
be tucked into a little black bag. 
It was not until 1889 that the first 
school year was opened. Miss Cald- 
well’s money had been spent in put- 
ting up Caldwell Hall, now the resi- 
dence hall of student priests and 
faculty members. Another windfall 
struck the institution when a New 
York priest, Father James Mc- 
Mahon, transferred $400,000 worth 
of property to the University. That 
was in 1891. Another building— 
McMahon Hall—was erected and 
opened in 1895. Today the hall 
is the core of the campus—Univer- 
sity life centers about its spacious, 
old-fashioned lecture halls. 

Even yet there was a painful 
dearth of money. In fact, in this 
year of our Lord 1937, fifty years 
after, the total endowment of the 
University—excluding the Basselin 
Foundation—does not top a million. 

It took a few years for the 
academic policy of the school to 
take form. The profane sciences 
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tended to suffer at the hands of 
the philosophers and theologians. 
And it was some time before the 
lay professors and priests became 
accustomed to working side by side. 
One of the lay trustees once com- 
plained that when the bishops had 
anything really important to discuss 
in their conferences, they—the lay- 
men—were expected to leave the 
room. Fifty years of experience 
have smoothed out all of those 
problems. 

I cannot hope to sketch the 
history of the long years since the 
lone Doctorate in Philosophy was 
conferred back in 1896, to the year 
1935, when there were thirty Ph. 
D’s conferred. 

From the time the Paulists first 
moved in on the campus, almost on 
top of the present McMahon Hall, 
one might say, the number of re- 
ligious has kept on the increase, 
until now Brookland—the location 
of the University in the District— 
is often referred to as “Little 
Rome.” Most of the orders in the 
country have established houses of 
study there; on and about the 
campus the religious appear in 
everything from the conventional 
cassock to begirdled draperies less 
easy to classify. Paulists, Marists, 
Holy Cross Fathers, Franciscans, 
Sulpicians, Dominicans—they were 
the first, listed in the order of their 
appearance. Now there are thirty- 
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five communities of men. I have 
the word of one who has spent 
several years at the University that 
he has encountered a new religious 
order of women every day since he 
has been here. Exaggerated, per- 
haps, but it gives some idea of the 
color and variety of the campus. 
The place is a bedlam around 
eight o'clock of any given class 
morning. The Christian Brothers, 
in loose soutane, pendent collars, 
and black skull-caps, are heaped 
upon the ample steps of McMahon 
Hall with profuse generesity—they 
come by the bus load. And by the 
time the over-worked revolving 
door has shuttled them out of sight, 
a venerable limousine has pulled 
up, charged with a confused cargo 
of books, briefcases, and Carmelites. 
And amid the comparatively 
somber habits of the religious there 
is a flash of color as a red-sweatered 
football player nimbly avoids a car 
piloted by a demure looking nun 
(reputedly dangerous when behind 
the wheel!). We recognize “Irish” 
Carroll, of whom you might have 
heard during the Orange Bowl 
game last year. There are other 
familiar faces: Hermie Schmarr, 
captain of this year’s football team, 
and District high-scorer in basket- 
ball for the past two years; and 
Fred Rogers, who (under a longer 
name), last year stopped Duke 
University’s Olympic light-heavy, 
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Ray Matulewicz. For Catholic 
University is, after all, a school for 
Catholic Americans, lay as well as 
clerical. And though it has never 
aimed at becoming “popular” in 
the sense of teaching how to Build 
a Better Mouse Trap in Six Easy 
Lessons, neither has it walked with 
its nose high in the intellectual 
ozone and ignored athletics. Life 
is full and complex out there, 
where Stoddard wept over the mud 
and Egan recommended milk-carts. 

Just inside the entrance of the 
campus stands the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, 
dear to the heart of the late Bishop 
Shahan. So far it is only about 
ten feet off the ground. Visitors 
expect to see the Byzantine dome 
and slender towers pictured on the 
Salve Regina leaflet. | They are 
disappointed; but the interior of 


the crypt, and especially Bishop 
Shahan’s tomb, justify the visit. 
Like the University itself, the 


Shrine is being built for the gen- 
erations to come, and such growth 
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is slow. Some day it will dominate 
the campus. 

It is not generally known that 
most of the departments at the 
Catholic University have been 
made co-educational. In fact, the 
first lay woman to be appointed to 
the faculty of the University, Miss 
Regina Flannery, did her graduate 
work at that institution. She re- 
ceived her A. M. in anthropology, 
and has done considerable work in 
archeology along the Atlantic Sea- 
board, and in the James Bay region. 

What the University most needs 
at the moment is money—endow- 
ments for professorships, fellow- 
ships, scholarships, funds for build- 
ings and equipment. There is an 
annual collection taken throughout 
the country, but the figures pub- 
lished in the University Bulletin 
show that it totals a pitifully small 
amount. The present endowments 
amount to around two million 
dollars, or about one-fourth of what 
Harvard received at its tercentenary 
alone! 


CHI OWI OWI OWS 


BESIDES INVENTIONS 
The supreme characteristic of the Medieval State was that it cared for the 


things of the mind for their own sake. 


To complain of the researches of its 


sages on the ground that they were not materially fruitful, is to act as we should act 
in telling a gardener that his roses were not so digestible as his cabbage. It is not 
only true that the Medieval philosophers never discovered the steam engine; it is quite 


equally true that they never tried. 


The Eden of the Middle Ages was 


really a 
for 


garden, where each of God’s flowers—truth and beauty and reason—flourished 


its own sake with its own name. 
garden. 


The Eden of modern progress is really a kitchen 


G. K. Chesterton 








A Vocation To the Priesthood 


By GEORGE E. GANSS, S. J. 


Condensed from The Jesuit Bulletin 


There was a time when people 
entertained unfortunate notions 
about the boy who might become 
a priest. They believed he had to 
display conspicuous external piety 
almost from his cradle, to feel 
some marked attraction towards 
the priestly state, to hear in his 
soul some mysterious whispering, 
perhaps even an angel’s voice. In 
short, they expected him to be 
something like the minister we 
used to see in the movies, a sancti- 
monious individual with his face 
buried in a book. 

The time for such illusions, how- 
ever, has passed away. One glance 
at any group of seminarians reveals 
normal, healthy, wide-awake young 
Americans who remind one of 
Father Mullen in the movie, “San 
Francisco.” They study, yes, at the 
proper time; but they also enjoy 
their baseball and swimming and 
tennis. Here is a fellow who was 
captain of his college’s football 
team, there one who lived on a 
farm, over there a husky who 
worked as a lumberjack in northern 
woods. Some have come directly 
from the protecting walls of a fine 
Catholic family, others have ex- 
perienced the knocks of the world. 
Yet all mix together with remark- 


able ease, for they are united and 
happy in the pursuit of common 
ideals. Just because their experi- 
ences are as diverse as their char- 
acters, each of them can learn from 
the others. 

But if external piety and attrac- 
tion are not essential, then what is 
a priestly vocation? It is the gift 
by which God enables a person to 
live faithfully in the ecclesiastical 
state. It comes into existence by 
two acts, one of decision, one of 
acceptance. A young man of up- 
right life, endowed with sufficient 
health and intellectual ability and 
acting from a pure intention, makes 
the decision to serve God as a 
priest. Then competent ecclesiasti- 
cal authority accepts him; and the 
grace of vocation is unquestionably 
conferred at the moment of his or- 
dination. 

In a sense, the life of a Catholic 
father, mother, doctor, lawyer, or 
engineer—all these lives and a 
hundred others may be called voca- 
tions. Now when Jack Ford thinks 
of becoming a lawyer, he begins to 
deliberate. What qualifications are 
needed? Do I possess them? Jack 
interviews experienced lawyers 
about the lights and shadows of 
their profession. And when all the 
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pros and cons are weighed, he 
makes his decision, enters the law 
school, works hard and becomes a 
competent lawyer. 

Much the same process may be 
employed in recognizing a vocation 
to the priesthood. Bob Hubbard, 
a normal clear-headed young 
American, has reached the time 
when he must choose what he is 
going to do in life. Little content 
with the idea of seeking a com- 
fortable living for himself and 
nothing else, he wants to help 
make the world a better place in 
which to live. He surveys the 
possibilities—accountant, engineer, 
social service worker. Then comes 
the thought of priesthood. At first 
he may shy away; but like an 
American boy he will face the facts 
and think the matter through. Yes, 
Bob reflects, it is the noblest of all 
careers, with its dignity and powers 
direct from Jesus Christ. Surely I 
ought to consider it along with the 
rest. Would I do well to become a 
priest? 

That very thought is an actual 
grace, which Bob can reject or 
accept. Using it, he begins to 
deliberate. Have I the qualifica- 
tions? Health? Yes. Uprightness 
of life? I’ve approached the sacra- 
ments quite regularly. Intellectual 
ability? Generally my grades have 
been at least good. Pure intention? 
I’m not just seeking an easy life, 


but I want to help others. Doubts 
may turn up. Then Bob will pray 
for light to see what is best to do 
and for strength to do it. From 
time to time he will go to some 
one, perhaps a priest, with whom 
he can talk the whole matter out. 
After a time both he and the guide 
are agreed that he has the qualifica- 
tions to become a priest. And Bob 
decides, “Cost what it may, I’m 
going to try.” 

At the cost of sacrifice Bob has 
given himself to God. Now for 
the rest of his life he will find 
God paying him back. As the 
years slip by, he realizes more and 
more that Christ has promised His 
followers a hundred-fold in this 
life no less than heaven in the next. 
He learns the joys of living with 
pleasant companions. Before he 
decided to become a priest, he 
wanted to take part in affairs, to 
match his wits with other men. 
What opportunities for all this he 
has had in his interesting life as 
a priest! He has had trials and 
responsibilities, no fewer than 
persons in any other life; yet he 
has had an outlook which made his 
burdens easier to bear. 

Yet great as they are, these 
natural joys seem puny when 
contrasted with the supernatural 
happiness which wells up in his 
soul. Time and again he has 
preached the good tidings of 
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Christ’s Gospel to men hungry for 
a word about God and life eternal. 
Time after time he has heard a 
repentant tale of sin, and rejoicing 
himself in the power of Christ, he 
has imparted joy by his words, 
“Go in peace, thy sins are forgiven 


at the altar, like Christ Himself, 
a mediator between God’s people 
and God, and offered to Him that 
unblemished sacrifice of infinite 
worth. He realizes now why one 
priest exclaimed: “I did not know 
one could be so happy in trying 





thee.” Day after day he has stood to bring happiness to others.” 


THE ANGELUS IN IRELAND 


If you are in a little town in any part of Ireland—except the north- 
east—about noon, when the chapel bells ring for the Angelus, you will see 
all the men suddenly taking off their hats and crossing themselves as they 
say their midday prayers. The world loses its air of work, or of common- 
place idleness, and the streets take on an intense beauty for the moment, 
as the old people and the young people half hide their eyes and murmur a 
rapid prayer to the mother of God. The boy walking by a loaded cart 
stands still with bared head, or stumbles forward, praying as he walks. 
In the doors of the houses, in the entries of the bridge over the river, the 
town assumes a multitudinous reverence as the tide of prayer sweeps 
through it to the dinning music of the bell. Even the policeman, ludi- 
crously stiff in his military uniform, lowers his head with a kind of 
salute, and offers homage to heaven. I confess I like this daily forgetful- 
ness of the world in the middle of the day. It brings wonder into almost 
every country town in Ireland at least once every day. 


Home Life in Ireland by Robert Lynd 

















The Catholic Attitude To War 


There is no subject on which 
rational discussion is more difficult 
than that of War and Peace. In 
time of war, of course, rational 
thought is practically suspended 
and passion becomes a virtue, as 
we saw during the last war when 
the remotest suggestion that there 
was anything to be said on the 
other side, or that the enemy was 
capable of the smallest degree of 
human behaviour, was regarded as 
a kind of immoral madness. Nor 
is this unreasonableness confined to 
the war-mongers. In time of 
peace the pacifist is often more 
passionate and more irrational than 
the militarist, and it is usually 
easier to carry on rational discussion 
with a staff officer than with a 
professional pacifist. Moreover, the 
pacifists are far from agreed among 
themselves, and it is useless to 
argue about pacifism in the abstract 
when we are ignorant of the par- 
ticular school of pacifism to which 
our opponent happens to belong. 
There is the moral question and the 
question of fact, but these two 
questions are in practice almost 
inextricably confused with one 
another, both by the pacifists them- 
selves and by their opponents. For 
example, there are the practical 
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pacifists who believe that war is 
an anomaly, an archaic survival, 
which can be entirely eliminated 
by common sense or scientific or- 
ganization; and there are the 
religious pacifists who regard war 
as a problem for the individual 
conscience: a moral evil which it 
is the duty of the religious man to 
avoid like theft or adultery, how- 
ever great may be the practical 
disadvantages of his action. This 
type of pacifist may even agree 
with the militarist in regarding war 
as a permanent phenomenon in 
history, because it is inseparable 
from the ignorance and sin of 
worldly men; but even though the 
world is at war he must refuse to 
take part in it, because of the per- 
sonal moral guilt that it involves. 
The practical pacifist, on the other 
hand, while he regards it as a duty 
to work for peace like any other 
social reform, does not necessarily 
object to taking part in a war 
which has actually begun, so long 
as his abstention cannot affect the 
issue. 

The Catholic point of view as 
held in the past is, in fact, simply 
that of the average man who has 
always admitted that some wars are 
unjust and immoral, and it differs 
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from his mainly because it can 
appeal to a more objective and 
scientific standard of justice. Today, 
however, a new type of Catholic 
pacifist has emerged whose ideas 
approximate much more closely to 
absolute pacifism than to the tra- 
ditional Catholic view. His attitude 
to the Just War is not unlike the 
old-fashioned Protestant’s attitude 
to miracles, i. e, he does not deny 
its intrinsic possibility, but he 
thinks that it is something that 
does not occur nowadays. The Just 
War went out with the picturesque 
trappings of war in the old style, 
like swords and cavalry and 
coloured uniforms: it has been 
bombed out of existence by high 
explosives and poison gas. 

But the real case against modern 
war is that it is unnecessary and 
avoidable: that any war between 
nations is as anomalous as private 
war had become by the end of the 
Middle Ages; and that the time has 
come when it can be banished 
from the world like slums or any 
other survival of barbarism. This 
view rests in part at least on a 
solid basis of experience, which has 
shown that within certain limits 
international law and methods of 
conciliation can be applied to situa- 
tions which would formerly have 
inevitably resulted in war. In this 
way the great capitalist Powers of 
the British Empire and the United 
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States have avoided armed conflict 
for more than a century, and have 
been able to leave the long line 
of frontier in North America un- 
fortified and unguarded. 

What we have to remember, 
however, is that these ideas are 
neither inevitable nor universal. In 
the first place, it is necessary to 
remember that from the beginnings 
of history down to modern times 
men have everywhere regarded 
war as an inevitable accompani- 
ment of human existence and one 
of the most important of human 
activities. The earliest historical 
documents we possess—the palettes 
of Narmer and King Scorpion— 
are records of ruthless slaughter, 
and the course of history ever since 
has been a story of empires that have 
been born in war, have grown great 
by war and have perished by war. 
We may leave out of account the 
warrior peoples who regarded war 
as the only business of life, and 
take the case of the more civilized 
peoples only. But even the Greeks, 
the creators of humanism and 
democracy and political philosophy, 
in spite of their high ideals of the 
state as a union for the good life, 


.were not essentially different. To 


them, as to the barbarians, the citi- 
zen was primarily a warrior and 
the essential virtues were those of 
the soldier. No doubt they were 
humane enough to realize the 
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waste and evil of war, as the bar- 
barians did not. Yet they believed 
that out of all the dirt and cruelty 
there could flower the highest good 
of which humanity was capable— 
a good so great as to appear to 
them almost divine. The Greck 
view of life was fundamentally a 
tragic one, which saw human 
valour and wisdom the more clearly 
because they were defined and 
limited by the non-human powers 
that rule the world, and it was in 
war that this contrast which was 
inherent in the whole of human 
life found its highest expression. 

However unreal and unfashion- 
able that conception may be today, 
we must not forget that it has been 
held with complete honesty in the 
past, and not only by the Greeks, 
but by the Indians and Celts and 
Germans and even by our own 
medieval and post-medieval ances- 
tors. It is, in fact, the normal or 
classical attitude; and it is the 
unheroic attitude to life and death 
which is exceptional, since it is 
found as a rule only in highly 
sophisticated literary circles or in 
a rich and_ self-confident com- 
mercial society. 

If we turn to the Catholic tradi- 
tion and consider the Christian 
attitude to life and the Christian 
view of peace and war, we shall, 
I think, find that there has been 
a much greater affinity with the 
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heroic ideal of the ancients than 
with the liberal idealism of the 
moderns, notwithstanding the fact 
that the latter has to some extent 
been affected by Christian ideas 
and has often expressed itself in 
Christian phraseology. 

There were, however, particular 
factors in the life of the early 
Church which reduced the impor- 
tance of war and encouraged pacific 
tendencies. Owing to the successful 
militarism of Rome, war had been 
temporarily banished from _ the 
civilized world, and the peoples to 
whom the Faith was preached were 
for the most part unarmed and 
compulsorily peaceful populations 


-whose fighting was done for them 


by a professional and often alien 
military class. Moreover, the fact 
that the Empire was a hostile and 
persecuting power prévented the 
Christians from regarding them- 
selves as true members of the 
State, and rendered them compara- 
tively indifferent to its fortunes. 
The conversion of the Empire 
changed all this and inaugurated 
that union of Church and State 
which had so great an influence in 
both Byzantine and western society, 
and which endured in one form or 
another down to the end of the 
eighteenth century and even later. 
Throughout these fifteen centuries 
the soldier’s calling was regarded 
as a necessary office in the Chris- 
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tian state and usually as the most 
honourable of secular occupations. 
It is true that the ideal of the 
Christian Roman Empire was a 
peaceful one and the normal war 
was a defensive one to protect 
Christian society against the attacks 
of warlike barbarians. But when 
the barbarians themselves became 
Christians, western culture became 
increasingly military, and Christian 
ideas combined with the heroic 
tradition of northern culture to 
form the new ideal of Christian 
chivalry which inspires the Song 
of Roland and the crusading epic. 
The attitude of the medieval 
Church to war was therefore two- 
fold. On the one hand it con- 
demned the barbaric ideal of war 
for its own sake and took organ- 
ized action for the suppression of 
private war and feuds. But on the 
other hand, war against the infidels 
or heretics in defence of the com- 
mon cause of Christendom was 
regarded as not merely just, but 
actually holy, so that the Old 
Testament ideal of “the wars of 
the Lord” found its Christian 
counterpart in the crusades. 

To the men of the later Middle 


Ages the national state stood for’ 


peace, and wars for its defence and 
liberation were supremely justified, 
as we see in the case of St. Joan. 
In any case, war was an ineluctable 
necessity, for it was practically im- 
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possible for a nation to attain unity 
except by war; while the less 
fortunate. nations that could not 
attain it, like Germany in the 
seventeenth century, suffered far 
worse. 

The usual assumption is that 
the final goal was reached in 1918- 
19, when the peacemakers of Ver- 
sailles redrafted the map of Europe 
on real democratic and national 
principles, and set up the League 
of Nations to give permanence and 
stability to their work. But the 
idealism of the League of Nations 
Union should not blind us to the 
fact that this also was the fruit of 
war, and that its stability rests on 
the armed force of France and 
England whose victory it con- 
secrated. Consequently, the League 
system cannot be said to be a real 
power of peace, since it has divided 
Europe not between groups of 
equals, as under the old system of 
the Balance of Power, but between 
the Haves and the Have Nots; so 
that international law seemed to 
have become a method of keeping 
the bottom dog in a permanent 
state of inferiority. When once 
such a situation has arisen it 
invariably tends to translate itself 
into ideological forms, like 
“Democracy” and “Fascism,” and 
gives the former no less than the 
latter a crusading spirit which is 
highly unfavourable to peace. The 
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League of Nations has not made 
the militarists pacific, but it has 
made the pacifists bellicose. 

If there is a great European war 
in the near future it will not be a 
capitalist war for markets, but a 
war of creeds for the possession of 
men’s minds. And each side will 
be firmly convinced of the justice 
of its cause. The Fascist Powers 
will believe that they are defending 
Christendom and European culture 
against Communist atheism, while 
the democratic and socialist states 
will believe that they are defending 
justice and peace against militarist 
and capitalist tyranny. Hence I 
believe we are entering on a new 
phase in the history of warfare, a 
phase which the Osservatore 
Romano recently described as one 
of international civil war, since 
even the extreme nationalists are 
coming to realize that their cause 
is solidarity with that of peoples 
of kindred views, even though they 
are foreigners. In this phase the 
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warmakers will not be capitalists 
and armament manufacturers but 
the idealists and propagandists, 
and principles will be as important 
as poison gas. 

We must recognize that we are 
living in an imperfect world in 
which human and = superhuman 
forces of evil are at work and so 
long as those forces affect the 
political behaviour of mankind 
there can be no hope of abiding 
peace. There has never been a 
more courageous conscientious ob- 
jector than the Jewish prophet who 
preached non-resistance to his 
people when the enemy were at 
the gates of the Holy City. Yet he 
was the same man who denounced 
those who “healed the wound of 
my people lightly saying: Peace 
peace; when there is no peace.” 

For war is not only the work of 
man. It is also willed by God as the 
punishment of sin and as the 
instrument by which the Divine 
Justice performs its judgments. 
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ZOLA’S OPEN MIND 


Zola, when confronted by Dr. Boissarie with the contradiction between the facts 
of the real Lourdes and the statements made by Zola in the novel Lourdes, replied 
by asserting his mastery over his own fictional characters and their doings, and added 


laconically: “I don’t believe in miracles. 


Even if all the sick in Lourdes were cured 


in one moment, I would not believe in them.” 


Ecclesiastical Review (1914) 








Communists Are 


By HERBERT THURSTON 
Condensed from The Rock 


Towards the end of last year 
there was published the First 
Report issued by the Committee of 
Investigation appeinted by the 
National Spanish Government at 
Burges to inquire into the atrocities 
alleged to have been committed in 
July and August, 1936, by the 
Communist forces of the Madrid 
Government. An English transla- 
tion was published by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode in October and went 
through four editions in a month. 
This book is a sober matter-of-fact 
report of events that have been 
fully authenticated after close in- 
vestigation. 

From this book we take only a 
few extracts which are not more 
horrifying than the rest. The aim 
of the Report is not to startle but 
to convince; and it carries convic- 
tion. It does not tell of events 
committed amidst the passion of 
war, for no war had touched the 
places in which the events occurred. 
These atrocities were committed in 
places under the so-called “estab- 
lished government” of the country, 
generally at the instigation, and 
always with the toleration, of the 
authorities that are consistently 
supported by the greater part of the 
English press. 





ARAHAL (Province of Seville) 

On Wednesday, July 22nd, the 
day on which the Nationalist troops 
entered Arahal, the revolutionaries, 
seeing that their position was hope- 
less in the face of oncoming troops, 
perpetrated a crime which has 
aroused the most widespread indig- 
nation throughout Spain. They 
despatched a band of desperadoes 
to the building in which they had 
confined their prisoners, and, 
throwing buckets of petrol through 
the windows, set fire to it. Twen- 
ty-three people were thus burnt 
alive, and only one, Father Antonio 
Ramos, managed to escape, though 
badly burnt about the face and 
hands. The revolutionaries then 
fled, taking the keys of the prison 
with them to prevent the oncoming 
relief from rendering speedy aid 
to their victims. The Nationalist 
soldiers and Civil Guards who 
came to the rescue had to break 
down the doors with axes and 
picks. 


AZNALCOLLAR 
(Province of Seville) 


On the 13th of July, the summary 
arrests of the law-abiding elements 
began. Some twelve or fourteen of 
the arrested citizens were sent to 
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the municipal gaol, where they 
remained four or five days, after- 
wards being transferred to the 
girls’ elementary school, which the 
Reds had made into a prison, 
because the gaol had become too 
small to hold the number of ar- 
rested persons. On August 16th, at 
three o'clock, the Communist 
murderers began to throw hand 
grenades at the door of the school 
in order to terrify the prisoners and 
in hope that, by a natural impulse 
to save themselves from the bombs, 
they would run out into the small 
courtyard at the back of the build- 
ing. This was, in fact, what 
happened. As they ran out, a 
section of the revolutionaries’ 
riflemen, stationed on the roofs of 
the adjoining houses, riddled them 
with bullets. The wretched and 
terrified victims, faced on the one 
side with the intense bombardment 
from the street, and on the other 
with the hail of bullets which met 
them when they entered the court- 
yard, were all thus exterminated in 
agony and confusion. 

A peculiarly futile and senseless 
atrocity occurred when, in the full 
flush of their triumph, the revolu- 
tionaries decided to shoot every 
man in the place who, since the 
establishment of the republic in 
Spain, had been married in church 
by a priest. This was duly carried 
out in spite of the fact that among 


the advocates of this revolting 
futility were many who had been 
canonically married themselves. 

An authoritative eye-witness of 
the school-prison massacre is Julian 
Casas Piedra, who lives next door 
to the building. He is the father 
of one of the victims and saw the 
whole affair. Other witnesses are: 
Francisco Lopez de Rosas, of Vil- 
laverde del Rio; Nicasio Sanchez 
Marquez; and Julian Garcia Lopez, 
all inhabitants of Aznalcollar. 
CAZALLA (Province of Seville) 

This little town was under “the 
control of the revolutionaries from 
July 18th until August 12th. Dur- 
ing this time they committed 
seventy murders. They also de- 
stroyed the religious objects in all 
the churches and convents; robbed 
the local branches of the Spanish 
American Bank and of the Na- 
tional Lottery; and looted a large 
number of private houses. 
CONSTANTINA 

(Province of Seville) 

Murders were committed on the 
most trivial pretexts. A sixty-year- 
old man was shot because he was 
the father of a storm trooper. 
Heriberto Castello Alvarez, a young 
student on holiday, was killed be- 
cause he was the brother of a 
lieutenant of the Seville garrison. 
Another old man was killed be- 
cause he had a son who was a 
priest. 
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LORA DEL RIO 

(Province of Seville) 

Many families had all their men- 
folk rounded up, and in most cases 
they were killed after revolting 
tortures.  Cartloads of these 
wretched victims were taken at 
dawn to the cemetery, where they 
were made to dig a huge grave. 
Then the murderers fired on them, 
but they were careful to shoot them 
in the legs, so that they were not 
killed outright but fell writhing 
into the grave. Some were then 
buried alive and others left to 
linger in agony on the ground, 
where their cries and groans made 
the days and nights hideous, as 
they slowly died. The people living 
in the immediate neighbourhood, 
threatened with death themselves 
if they went to the aid of these 
unfortunate creatures, fled from 
their homes rather than endure 
these ghastly sights and sounds. 
Many of them have provided irre- 
futable evidence of these horrors, 
evidence grimly confirmed by the 
subsequent discovery of bodies 
with clenched hands protruding 
from the earth, and other cases 
where the wounded man had, by a 
supreme effort, managed to get 
his head above ground, and then 
could do no more. 

POSADAS (Province of Cordova) 

The revolutionary outbreak here 
lasted from July 18th to August 
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29th, when the Nationalist troops 
took over. During this above 
period, the revolutionaries com- 
mitted a hundred and fifty mur- 
ders. They destroyed the parish 
church, broke into a large number 
of private houses, kidnapped sev- 
eral women and violated others. 
The bodies of the Senoritas Julia 
and Antonia Doran Palacios and 
their mother, Antonia Palacios 
Duran, and two others, not yet 
identified, were found at the 
bottom of the shaft of the Monte- 
frio mine. All the bodies showed 
signs of having received blows from 
axes while still alive, and there 
were also unmistakable signs that 
the two girls had been violated. 
Don Manuel Ramos Franco was 
present when the bodies were 
found and has furnished us with 
the facts. 

Many families in this place were 
practically exterminated. Out of 
sixteen people in the Ramos family 
only one has survived; while the 
Durans and the Palacios have been 
completely wiped out. 

When the liberating troops ar- 
rived at Posadas the streets of the 
town were entirely deserted. The 
revolutionaries in their flight had 
rounded up all the people they 
could lay hands on and forced them 
to cover their retreat. When the 
advance guard of the relieving 
column arrived, the only person to 
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be seen in the streets was a poor 
old woman who had gone mad as 
a result of the horrors she had seen. 
PUENTE GENIL 

(Province of Cordova) 

Antonio Baena Castelliano, the 
owner of a fruit farm known as 
Porto Alegre, was killed there by 
two local Communists who hacked 
him to death with axes. They then 
cut the body to pieces and put it 
in a trunk, where it was found by 
a brother of the victim. This is 
sworn by Jose Garcia Diego Bailon. 
The same witness also relates that 
Francisco Ortega Montilla, seventy 
years of age, and his wife, were 
tied to their bed, soaked with 
petrol, and burnt alive. Francisco 
Florida Lucena, a working man, 
was wounded by a rifle bullet. He 
was then tied by one leg to a 
motor lorry and dragged about the 
village amid the jeers and rejoic- 
ings of the mob. His body was 
finally burnt on the outskirts of 
the town. The witness in this case 
is Federico Valentin Gimenez, 
seventeen, a printer. 

Luis Sicilia, a student, was pres- 
ent when Sergeant Ocana, in 
charge of the local station Civil 
Guards, was mortally wounded by 
a bullet and then cut in two with 
an axe. This happened at the 
Station living quarters. 

BAENA (Province of Cordova) 

(A list is given of ninety-one 
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murders committed by the Com- 
munists in the town between the 
18th and 20th of July, 1936. Particu- 
lars are given in each case, and the 
statement is signed by the Mayor. 
The following are a few extracts). 

Rafael Valle Pizarro, 27, fish- 
monger. One axe wound and two 
shots in the throat. 

Marion Cubillo Perez, 6. Two axe 
wounds, 

Andres Ordonez Agudo, 63, car- 
penter. Strangled. Four axe 
wounds, 

Jose A. Mejias Molina, 33, Doc- 
tor. Two axe wounds in the fore- 
head. 

Luis Garcia Bermudez, 49, Doc- 
tor. Axe wound in the eyes. 

Jose Gau Roldan, 40. Lawyer. 
Various axe wounds. Hung by 
the feet. 

Maria Perez Jimenez, 28, House- 
holder. Axed while giving birth 
to a child. 

Jose Rosales Canete, 19, Student. 
Shot in bed while ill. 

Rafael Tarifa Perez, 43, Mech- 
anic. One shot. Dragged alive and 
burnt. 

Bertolome Carillo Fernandez, 38, 
Priest. Several shots, burnt alive. 

Antonio Calisteo Navarro, 50. 
Cut to pieces. 

Carmen Contreras Flores, 45, 
Servant in Convent of Madre de 
Dios. Killed. Medals were nailed 
to her eyes. 











The Coronation Oath 


By HERBERT THURSTON 
Condensed from The Month 


For years past there has been a 
certain amount of confusion about 
the “Coronation Oath,” and it may 
be well to begin by explaining what 
it is precisely we are speaking of. 
As a part of the service in which 
the Sovereign is solemnly annointed, 
blessed and enthroned at the begin- 
ning of his reign, some form of 
oath has figured conspicuously for 
as far back as we can trace the exist- 
ence of any such ceremonial. 
Entirely different from this is the 
“Protestant Declaration.” From 
the time of William and Mary 
down to the reign of Edward VII, 
every Sovereign who succeeded to 
the throne of Great Britain was re- 
quired in virtue of the Bill of 
Rights and other legislative enact- 
ments to make a public repudiation 
of Catholicism by taking “the 
Test.” The Test was a very of- 
fensively-worded denunciation of 
the Mass, the Doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, the “adoration of the 
Virgin Mary,” etc. In 1678, at the 
height of the fanatical outburst 
which followed upon the murder 


of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, this ° 


formula had been exacted from all 
members of Parliament and public 
officials. By the Act of 1689, the 


Sovereign himself at his accession 


was subjected to the same indig- 
nity, and for two centuries every 
new occupant of the throne was 
constrained to “make, subscribe and 
audibly repeat” the Declaration of 
which we are speaking. The Form- 
ula, however, had no necessary con- 
nexion with the coronation and it 
was most commonly recited by the 
King at the opening of his first 
Parliament. Happily, in 1910, the 
clauses in the Act imposing this 
Test were formally repealed and 
the new King is now only called 
upon to declare that he is a sin- 
cere Protestant. The term “Protes- 
tant” is not very favourably re- 
garded by Anglo-Catholics of more 
advanced views, but Parliament, by 
an overwhelming majority, decided 
that this was the best word which 
could be devised to secure the end 
they had in view. Since this ac- 
cession Declaration, owing to the 
offensive terms in which it was 
originally couched, continued to be 
for many years a subject of pro- 
test and discussion, it naturally 
loomed much larger in the popular 
mind than the much more inno- 
cent oath which formed an inte- 
gral part of the coronation cete- 
mony. 

In the present article I am con- 
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cerned only with the Coronation 
Oath, properly so called, and this, 
as already stated, goes back to the 
very earliest times. That some sort 
of promise was made by every new 
monarch even in the Anglo-Saxon 
coronations of the Eighth century, 
when Ecgferth in 785 was “hal- 
lowed to king” of Mercia, and 
Eardwulf in 795 was “blessed and 
enthroned” as King of Northum- 
bria, seem eminently probable, for 
a pledge was given by the sover- 
eign elect in the earliest religious 
ceremony of the sort (A. D. 672) 
of which we have any reliable rec- 
ord in Western Europe. 

Dr. Legg tells us: “Three 
swords, ‘Curtana’ and the other 
two, have been borne in the pro- 
cession from Westminster Hall to 
the Abbey Church since the days 
of Richard I. In King Richard 
III’s time they were interpreted 
thus: ‘Curtana’ to be the sword 
of mercy, from which the point 
was removed. The second sword 
signified justice to the temporality. 
The third justice to the spiritual- 
ity.” 

The three swords, which Jehan 
de Waurin describes as the “sword 
of the Church,” the “sword of Jus- 
tice” and the “sword of Mercy,” 
beyond reasonable doubt bore refer- 
ence to the three promises at that 
time still made by the King in 
terms which differed little from 


those attributed to St. Dunstan. The 
first sword was called the sword 
of the Church because it betokened 
the Sovereign’s undertaking to de- 
fend the Church and to maintain 
peace. The second, the sword 
of Justice, corresponded with the 
promise to punish all evil-doers and 
marauders. In the Latin text the 
King promises to put down rapaci- 
tates, and the same word constant- 
ly recurs in the copies made with 
slight variation both on English soil ' 
and by foreign scribes for use on 
the Continent. 

Such a term brings vividly be- 
fore us the crying evil from which 
the people, both townsmen and 
countryfolk, were apt to suffer in 
those rough times. Unscrupulous 
lords and local magnates, who 
squeezed out of their dependents 
what little substance they possessed, 
raiders who looted and laid waste 
the country, were ever-present dan- 
gers in the Middle Ages unless 
the central government was strong. 
Furthermore, those who sat in judg- 
ment were often brutal and irre- 
sponsible. Passion and blind preju- 
dice were everywhere to be feared, 
and a man who was unfortunate 
enough to be denounced, was pre- 
sumed to be guilty, or was sub- 
jected to some irrational form of 
ordeal, unless he could bring over- 
whelming proof of his innocence. 
Hence, of course, the third promise; 
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and we may take it for granted 
that St. Dunstan had pretty ac- 
curately gauged the miseries which 
were rife in his own time, and 
which were destined to continue for 
some centuries afterwards. 

The form of the three-fold in- 
terrogation and the answering 
promises by the King which consti- 
tute the Coronation Oath have va- 
ried with changing times and condi- 
tions since the time of Richard I 
but it remains essentially the same. 

At the coronation the King was 
asked: “Will you solemnly prom- 
ise and swear to govern the peoples 
of Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa, of your 
Possessions and the other Terri- 
tories to any of them belonging or 
pertaining, and of your Empire of 
India according to their respective 
laws and customs?” 

The second interrogation with its 
reference to the maintenance of 
“law and justice in mercy in all 
your judgments” still reproduces in 
a pretty close translation the terms 


of the “Liber Regalis.” The third 
question now to be put by the 
Archbishop does, however, make 
some slight alteration in the form 
used at the Coronations of King 
Edward VII and King George V. 
For the sake of completeness it may 
be worth while to quote it in 
full. The new version runs thus: 
Archbishop: Will you to the ut- 
most of your power maintain the 
Laws of God and the true Profes- 
sion of the Gospel? Will you to 
the utmost of your power maintain 
in the United Kingdom the Pro- 
testant Reformed Religion estab- 
lished by Law? And will you 
maintain and preserve inviolably 
the Settlement of the Church and 
the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline 
and Government thereof as by Law 
established in England? And will 
you preserve unto the Bishops and 
Clergy of England, and to the 
Churches there committed to their 
charge, all such Rights and Priv- 
ileges as by Law do or shall apper- 
tain to them or any of them? 





NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


If the various nationalities had to write essays on the subject of the elephant, 


the Pole would write on this: 
pendence.” 


“The Role of the Elephant in Securing Polish Inde- 
The Frenchman would write on “The Life and Loves of an Elephant.” 


The Britisher would write on “The Role of the Elephant in the Development of the 


British Empire.” The German would produce: 
The American would present: 


the Elephant in Fifteen Volumes.” 


“An Introduction to the Study of 
“A Story on How 


to Produce Bigger and Better Elephants at Less Cost.” 














So You Want 


Singing should be understood 
and enjoyed for itself alone, and 
for the pleasure of one’s family 
and friends. It is in the process 
of this simple study of music for 
music’s sake that an individual be- 
comes conscious that the urge to 
sing is a most intense urge. At 
the same time, some teacher will 
recognize an unusual quality in the 
singer, if such ability is present. 

If so, interest in the singer be- 
comes intensified. Everyone as- 
sumes that he or she has a future 
as a great artist. Only the years 
can tell, actually, whether this 
premise is correct, for at this early 
stage in a singer’s development, the 
qualities which (in combination) 
are necessary for a successful sing- 
ing career cannot be determined ac- 
curately. Whether or not these 
qualities are part of an individual’s 
equipment is something that can be 
discovered only as the career pro- 
gresses. 

Few arts are so individualized 
in their expression as the singer’s. 
Even with expert instruction avail- 
able, each singer must work out his 
individual technique and solve his 
own singing problems. The best 
teacher can only indicate and guide. 
I am not a teacher, but I will give 


To Be A Singer 


By JESSICA DRAGONETTE 
Condensed from Radio Guide 


you a few facts gathered in the 
course of a practical career: 

Health is the cornerstone upon 
which the whole structure of a 
singer’s career must be built, for 
a singer’s musical instrument is his 
or her own body. 

A pianist operates pedals, ham- 
mers, strings—while the singer’s 
body produces the tones of the 
song. Therefore, this instrument 
(the singer’s body) must be in good 
physical condition, just as a piano 
must be in tune. 

Good food, plenty of sleep, ex- 
ercise and fresh air are essential; 
the singer’s body must be consid- 
ered as carefully as an athlete’s. 

The food that will be necessary, 
the amount and kind of exercise, 
the sleep required are individual 
problems which can be decided 
only after much thought, study 
and experience, and only upon the 
advice of a doctor. 

Important to a would-be singer 
are both charm and intelligence. 
Intelligence is important to a singer, 
for the same reason that it is to 
the head of a great business. 

There are many technical aspects 
of singing that must be consid- 
ered. And there is the composer 
of the music. He, too, must be 
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considered. Not in an hour, and 
not without training can you un- 
derstand the composer’s message. 
Music is a language of symbols; 
the notes on the staff are merely 
clues to the inner reality of the 
composer’s intention. The singer 
must be adequately equipped with 
the insight to interpret them faith- 
fully. 

In the study of languages, only 
an intelligent understanding of the 
philosophy back of each language 
will make these foreign words yield 
their exact connotation. Such an 
understanding is necessary; for it 
is the singer’s destiny to interpret 
the emotions of mankind through 
song. 

Just as a surgeon must have as 
broad a general education as pos- 
sible before he devotes himself ex- 
clusively to specialized medicine 
and surgery, so must the singer 
acquire the broadest possible gen- 
eral education. Special emphasis 
should be placed on sight reading 
of music and the playing of one 
musical instrument, preferably the 
piano. All of these studies can be 
carried on simultaneously, and 
should be well under way by the 
time a student is sixteen. 

Recently a letter came to me 
from a music-loving father and 
mother who requested me to sing a 
Brahms lullaby for their six-weeks- 


old baby. They wanted the lul- 


June 


laby to be the child’s first music! 

A singer’s education should be 
three-fold. It is a full development 
of the physical, the mental and the 
moral personality. I use the word 
“moral” in its classical sense of 
self-discipline. Art is discipline. 
There is no such thing as singers 
being a “little” off pitch. They are 
either on pitch or they are off; they 
are either right or they are wrong. 
And this applies to everything else 
a singer does. 

If your singing-teacher tells you 
never to smoke a cigarette, and you 
hide in your room and smoke one 
after dinner, you are cheating your- 
self, not your teacher. 

The hours and hours of practice, 
day in and day out, when others 
are having fun, cannot be accom- 
plished without discipline. It takes 
discipline, too, to resist the spec- 
tacular, the too emotional, and to 
remain within the bounds of ar- 
tistic good taste. 

It takes discipline to continue to 
enlarge one’s repertoire, when one 
might easily coast along with a 
limited one. People of twenty or 
thirty nationalities live in the 
United States. To sing their songs 


-in their native languages is to give 


them supreme pleasure. Hungar- 
ians, particularly, overwhelm one 
with gratitude for a song sung for 
them in Hungarian. 

However, at the very least, a 
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singer must learn Italian, German, 
French. Learn Italian first, so that 
you may experience the sensation 
of singing in a language so vowel- 
laden that it is perfect for song. 
Learn German, because without the 
great song-literatures of Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Wolfe and 
Strauss, no singer’s repertoire is 
complete. Learn French because 
that language is exacting in shades 
of meaning. 

Especially for radio, an unlimited 
repertoire is required. An artist 
has to be ready to sing hundreds 
of songs in order to sing week 
after week. My own policy is not 
to repeat a song in less than six 
months’ time. 

You may be surprised to learn 
that dancing is recommended as a 
required study for a singer. Since 
song borrows the rhythms of the 
dance, it is important to have a 
knowledge of dance forms. Not- 
able examples are the “Gavotte” 
from Manon, the “Romeo and Ju- 
liet Waltz,” the “Mirror Song” from 
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Faust and “I Dream Too Much.” 

You cannot hope to sing beauti- 
fully or expressively if your arms 
and legs are stiff. On the other 
hand, when you have learned to 
give yourself to the free, flowing 
rhythm of a dance, you simply can- 
not be awkward and stiff; all un- 
gainliness falls away and you be- 
come a part of the music. 

Singing is an art. And art, to 
give it one definition, is the per- 
fect way of doing a thing. The 
“perfect way” involves a science, 
discipline and method. When you 
feel the consciousness of that meth- 
od, you are on the way to success. 

Health, charm, intelligence, disci- 
pline, dancing, music — the list 
grows long. It must continue to 
grow, for the singer is never done 
with study. If a singer, as I have 
said before, is to interpret the emo- 
tions and experiences of mankind 
through the medium of song, then 
everything that concerns mankind 
must have that singer’s everlasting 
attention. 





INVENTION OF THE BATON 


Before the time of Lulli, orchestral conductors were in the habit of 
indicating the time to the players by stamping their feet or clapping 
their hands. Sometimes they would strike two shells together, as the old 
Greeks used to do. Lulli thought these methods awkward, and was 
accustomed to pound the floor with a staff six feet long. One day he 
brought it down upon his foot, bruising it so that blood-poisoning set in, 
and the illustrious musician lost his life as a consequence of his inven- 
tion. Since that time the baton has been but a light stick—a very elo- 
quent one, though, in the hands of a skilled conductor. 

Ave Maria (1900) 








Sensitive Periods 


By E. M. STANDING 
Condensed from The Sower 


TOO illustrate the nature of these 
“Sensitive Periods” clearly let us 
take an example from Biology. 
“There is a certain caterpillar which 
lays its egg in a fork between two 
branches of a tree, where it re- 
mains secure and sheltered. In due 
course there emerges a grub so 
small and delicate that it can only 
be nourished by the tender shoots 
which grow at the extreme ends 
of the branches. Who is going to 
help this little creature to find this 
food? No one that we can see. 
Yet as soon as it is able to crawl 
it goes straight in the direction of 
the ends of the branches. Scien- 
tific research has revealed that this 
little creature has a special sensibil- 
ity towards light; and light is of 
course strongest at the ends of 
the branches. So the little cater- 
pillar has an inner guide which 
urges it to find the particular kind 
of nourishment it needs at that stage 
of its development. This is a won- 
derful provision of Nature which 
we cannot but admire. But that is 
not all. It has been discovered that 
after a while—i.e., after it has ab- 
sorbed sufficiency of this tender 
nourishment — it loses this special 
sensibility to light. Not that it be- 
comes blind, but simply that the 


In Education 


rays of light no longer have that 
special attraction for it. What is 
the result? The little creature now 
begins to crawl all over the tree, 
indiscriminately, and thus finds a 
more abundant supply of food for 
its still more voracious appetite. 
But by now its mouth has grown 
stronger and it is able to masticate 
the full grown leaves. So we see 
that the loss of this special sensi- 
bility is as wisely planned as its 
appearance. Biology furnishes us 
with hundreds of other examples of 
‘Sensitive Periods’ of this kind.” 
Dr. Montessori has shown that 
the child in its development from 
earliest infancy passes through a se- 
ries of these “Sensitive Periods,” 
which bud, bloom and pass away. 
Sensitive Period for Language. 
The first three or four years of life 
are characterized by a truly astound- 
ing capacity for acquiring language 
—i.e., learning how to enunciate per- 
fectly. In these years it is as though 
the child had an enormous void 
within it calling to be filled with 
words. As is well known, a child 


at this stage, with a foregn gover- 


ness, will learn to speak a foreign 
language as well as his own with- 
out any extra effort, and pronounce 
it perfectly. In after years this fa- 
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cility to pronounce new words with 
perfect accuracy is lost. Adults 
never learn to speak a new lan- 
guage with the same degree of per- 
fection, even though they live in a 
foreign country, and have the best 
teachers and the most accurate in- 
struction how to move their tongue 
and lips. 

This particular sensitive period is 
well known and practical use is 
often made of it in making chil- 
dren bilingual; but it is not gener- 
ally realized that this is only one 
of a series of such passing sensibil- 
ities which are of equal value in 
education. 


The Sensitive Period for Order. 


Towards the end of his second year 
the child begins to display a love 
for Order in his environment and 
manner of living which amounts al- 
most to a veritable passion. Every- 
thing must be in its right place— 
the hat on its peg, the lid on the 
jam-pot, the arm-chair in its ac- 
customed corner, and so on. It is 
as though there was formed in the 
child’s mind a sort of photographic 
impression of the position of things 
which he cannot bear to see altered 
or interfered with. It is a curious 
fact that if a curtain be out of 
place, or a picture crooked, or a 
cloak left lying about in the draw- 
ing room, it is the child of 2¥2 who 
is far more likely to be disturbed 


by this lack of order than his elder 
brother of twelve. Similarly the 
little events of his day must follow 
each other with an almost liturgical 
correctness, or he will feel there is 
something wrong. What is often 
put down by adults to caprice or 
stubbornness is really the expression 
of this unrecognized characteristic 
at this stage. The child may be 
aptly compared to a traveller in an 
unknown country who is taking his 
general bearings with a view to 
mapping out further details subse- 
quently. No wonder he likes things 
to keep in their places and to their 
proper functions! Imagine the dis- 
may of an explorer, surveying a 
new country, if the mountain or 
river he was using as bases to re- 
late his further discoveries to, 
should suddenly move from their 
accustomed positions. 


Sensitive Period for Learning 
Colour. 

These periods of special sensi- 
bility are not isolated: The child 
may be passing through a number 
of them at the same time. About 
this same age the child develops a 
great interest in colour, and reveals 
a truly marvellous power to appre- 
ciate the different colours and their 
gradations. To give full scope for 
this sensibility Dr. Montessori pre- 
sents the child with the various se- 
ries of Colour Tablets, and many 
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exercises in coloured designs. That 
these answer to the child’s needs 
is apparent from the joy the chil- 
dren show in working with them 
and from the surprising power they 
develop in discriminating and 
matching different colours — even 
from memory. 


Sensitive Period for Learning to 
Write. 

It may sound odd to suggest 
that Nature has implanted in the 
child a special susceptibility for ac- 
quiring so artificial an accomplish- 
ment as writing. Yet it is unques- 
tionably true. The natural age for 
a child to learn to write—spontan- 
eously—is from about 4¥%2 to 5 
years. This apparent paradox is 
easily explained. The letters of 
the alphabet have certain forms; 
but the child does not learn them 
by looking at them but by tracing 
their forms (cut out in sand-paper) 
with the first and second fingers 
of the right hand. You could not 
teach an illiterate adult to learn the 
alphabet in this way—nor even a 
child of 10 years—but children of 
four and five will learn spontaneous- 
ly all the forms of the letters (and 
numbers) because they are at a 
sensitive period when they long to 
touch everything. And here in the 
Montessori School, instead of find- 
ing an adult who is continually say- 
ing “Don’t touch!” they are en- 
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couraged to do so. Again we see 

how Dr. Montessori takes a hint 

from Nature and canalises instinc- 

tive energies to cultural ends. 

Sensitive Periods Must Be “Taken 
at the Flood.” 

Of all these Sensitive Periods we 
may say—adapting Shakespeare a 
little—“There is a tide in the af- 
fairs of the child, which taken at 
the flood, leads on to fortune.” We 
often meet adults who seem very 
deficient in their colour-sense (who 
could never match a colour by mem- 
ory, for instance) and this is often 
due to the fact that during their 
“Sensitive Period for Colour” there 
was no proper means of developing 
it in their environment. Similarly 
many people write atrociously be- 
cause they did not learn to make 
the letters at the time and in a man- 
ner corresponding to their interest 
in touch and form. Generally 
speaking, if a person fails to make 
full use of any sensitive period 
during his development, his mental 
life will remain the poorer in that 
respect for the rest of his life. It 
may—as Dr. Montessori aptly says 
—be compared to a “dropped 
stitch” in a knitted garment. The 


‘garment has been completed—just 


as the person has grown up—but 
both are less perfect than they might 
have been. How many of us adults 
are conscious of “dropped stitches” 
in our mental development! 
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To conclude then: What will be 
the practical upshot of these new 
discoveries with regard to child de- 
velopment? How will they affect 
our methods of teaching? We shall 
find that they will go to the very 
roots of our way of dealing with 
the child in the Kindergarten and 
Schoolroom. In fact there has al- 
ready arisen out of them a new 
conception of the function of the 
Teacher. He (or she) cannot re- 
gard himself any longer as one 
whose business it is to mould the 
child’s personality into the required 
form. The child must create his 
own personality; no one can do 
it for him. There are within him 
vital energies (not merely physical 
but mental) which work unceasing- 
ly, spontaneously to this end. It 
is the teacher’s duty to co-operate 
with these God-given energies, di- 
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recting them into creative channels, 
thus conserving them and using 
them to the highest advantage. 

These are not utopian theories 
impossible of realization in the 
schoolroom. They are established 
scientific facts which can be relied 
on with the same assurance as the 
laws of Chemistry and Physics, 
During the past thirty years—since 
Dr. Montessori started her first 
school in Rome—they have been 
verified times without number in 
every part of the world, amongst 
children of all kinds of nationality, 
class, colour and creed. 

Confronted with these phenom- 
ena the scientific mind has no al- 
ternative but to recognize them; 
and it becomes a matter both of 
common sense and duty to adapt 
our teaching methods in accordance 
with them. 








ADULT LEARNING 


Michael Angelo, old and blind, was seen lingering by a torso of 
Phidias, groping over the marble with his feeble hands. The old man 
muttered, “Great is this marble; greater is the hand that made it; greater 
still is the God that made the sculptor. I still learn! I still learn!” and 
the aged artist went on his way inspired and sustained by a vision of 
more perfect beauty. 


Newell Dwight Hillis 











Friends of the Friendless 


By LAWRENCE LUCEY 
Condensed from The Sign 


Spread throughout _ thirty-six 
States and six Canadian provinces 
are about 300 organizations with 
15,000 members—lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, priests, rabbis, bankers, 
teachers and business people—who 
have faith in the young boys and 
girls who are brought into the 
Children’s Courts charged with a 
crime. These 15,000 humanitarian 
men and women are Big Brothers 
and Big Sisters. Each of these men 
and women has become acquainted 
with one delinquent youth, visited 
the wayward child’s home, brought 
the boy or girl to dinner, and be- 
come a friend to a friendless youth. 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters attend 
church with their little brothers and 
sisters, go to a movie with them, 
see a circus together, talk about 
school problems, write letters to 
each other, and in the summer 
the little brother or sister will more 
than likely be in a camp sponsored 
by a Big Brother or Big Sister or- 
ganization. 

Take a look at the record of 
most any headline criminal and you 
will find that between the ages of 
ten and sixteen he appeared in a 
Children’s Court. If the young are 
weaned from their criminal tenden- 
cies there will be few adult crim- 


inals, for it seldom happens that a 
boy or girl who reaches twenty-one 
without committing a crime resorts 
to crime in later life. 

The Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
are the first line of defense in the 
war against crime; the fruitfulness 
of their work is attested by the 
fact that only a small minority of 
the boys and girls in whom they 
take an interest ever appear in court 
again. The national organization 
of Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
estimates that only four percent of 
their little brothers and sisters re- 
turn to crime. 

On a cold night in December, 
1904, the spark of the Big Brother. 
movement was ignited. Forty men 
were gathered together in the draw- 
ing room of the Reverend Wilton 
Merle-Smith. They were horrified 
at the number of young criminals 
the sidewalks of New York were 
producing each year. Couldn’t they 
do something about it? They didn’t 
believe that these youngsters who 
came into the Children’s Court 
were bad in their hearts. There 


" wasn’t a great, insurmountable bar- 


rier between the children who went 
wrong and their own boys and girls. 
Finally one of the men asked the 
question that was on their forty 
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lips: “Is there anything we can 
do?” 

These forty men were the first 
Big Brothers. They took boys un- 
der their care regardless of race 
or creed. It was not until 1909, 
when the Jewish Big Brothers were 
formed, and 1915 when the Cath- 
olic Big Brothers were organized, 
that it was thought better to sepa- 
rate these groups on the basis of 
their religious beliefs so that the 
little brothers might receive re- 
ligious training from their Big 
Brothers. In small towns where 
there is no need for three Big 
Brother groups, there is one organ- 
ization which, on learning the re- 
ligion of a little brother, procures 
a Big Brother of his faith for him. 

One of the first cases in which a 
Big Brother, one of the original 
forty, took an active part was that 
of a boy who lived in a tenement 
on West 53rd Street in New York. 
It was the day before Christmas 
when the Big Brother walked into 
the family of George who had been 
brought to court for boyish mis- 
chief. George’s father had died 
long before. 

“The mother, a stout, respectable 
Swedish woman,” wrote the Big 
Brother, “was deep in the process 
of preparing a pie, the first, she 
confessed to me, they had had in a 
year. The kitchen was full of 
neighbors and neighbors’ children, 


but she greeted me with a hearty 
smile and a warm, damp _ hand- 
shake. Yes, George was a good 
boy—most boys are paragons to 
their mothers if they amount to 
anything — couldn’t I get him a 
‘yob’? I told her I would try but 
I wanted to get him a pair of 
shoes first, for I noticed that George 
wore a pair of men’s shoes many 
sizes too large for him, one of 
them split entirely across the toe 
and both worn through until his 
feet were practically on the ground. 
The mother’s gratitude was loud 
and voluble and when I left she 
gave me a hearty pat on the back 
that left the large imprint of her 
flour-covered palm. She said George 
would meet me that afternoon. 

“It was cold when George reported 
at my office. He wore a thin sum- 
mer suit, no vest, a torn calico 
shirt without collar, and then those 
awful shoes. He was indeed a 
picture of misery and quite con- 
scious of his ludicrous appearance. 
As I put on my warm overcoat to 
go with him, I felt ashamed that 
I should be so warmly clad when 
this poor little soul needed so much. 
We first stopped to buy some socks, 
for the boy had told me shame- 
facedly that his socks were so full 
of holes, he would not like to take 
his shoes off to have the new ones 
tried on. 

“But say, he suddenly sug- 
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gested, secking a way out of the di- 
lemma, ‘just get a pair of shoes 
about half as long as these I have 
got on and they'll be all right. 
They won’t have to see the socks.’ 

“But no, I said, we would have 
the socks, and we bought them. At 
the elevated station on the way to 
the shoe store, George disappeared 
into the waiting room and when 
he emerged, he wore a wide smile 
and said, ‘I’ve got them on all 
right.’ At the shoe store, the boy 
was quickly fitted and when the 
salesman asked me whether we 
wished to take the old ones home 
with us, I though he meant to be 
sarcastic and so with a benevolent 
air, I replied, ‘No, you may keep 
them.’ George had many a col- 
lision as we walked up Sixth Ave- 
nue, for he could not keep his eyes 
straight. He was constantly watch- 
ing those shoes. 

“I did not have very much money 
myself but another Big Brother had 
given me $5.00 to help out and I 
bethought myself of a pawn shop 
over on Tenth Avenue, where they 
had unredeemed pledges. Soon 
George was fitted with a coat and 
vest as good as new which orig- 
inally must have cost about $8.00, 
but I bargained with the man until 
I got it down to $3.00. As I paid 
for them, George heaved a sigh of 
relief. I had noticed that he was 
getting nervous during the bargain- 
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ing, fearing the pawn-broker and 
myself would not come to terms. 
It was more difficult to find trous- 
ers for him, for his waist was slim 
and he had legs like a young colt, 
but we finally got a pair for a dol- 
lar. As we again walked up the 
avenue, George slipped his hand 
into mine, and glanced up at me 
with sparkling eyes; ‘Gee, I’m a 
regular dude now.’ 

“When the boy called on me the 
next day, he fairly danced about the 
room. It surely was the happiest 
Christmas morning he had ever 
known. He was transformed from 
a little shivering starveling into a 
bright, happy boy. The following 
Monday I was able to find work 
for George, for he now made a 
good appearance in his new out- 
fit. All this for $6.75. When 
George made good on his job and 
turned his money over to his mother 
each week, I certainly concluded it 
had been a good investment. And 
I still think so when I look at him 
today.” 

It is not necessary to do too 
much reading between the lines to 
learn that this Big Brother profited 
as much, and perhaps more, from 
his experience as did the little 
brother with the big shoes. And 
that is one of the explanations for 
the rapid and steady growth of the 
Big Brother and Big Sister organ- 
izations. 
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The original Big Brother group 
with its forty members has not only 
been the pioneer which inspired 
over 300 other such organizations 
in the United States and Canada, 
but it has grown larger and been 
able to help a greater number of 
boys every year. Nearly 20,000 
boys in New York City have been 
little brothers of this organization 
during the 32 years it has been in 
existence. It now has offices in 
Manhattan, the Bronx and Brook- 
lyn; and it has 714 active volun- 
teers for Big Brothers. Its annual 
report for 1935 follows: boys 
helped during the year, 2,560; Big 
Brothers active during the year, 
714; reports from Big Brothers, 3,- 
439; staff visits to boys’ homes, 2,- 
230; office interviews with boys, 
3,313; office interviews with par- 
ents, 1,189; sessions attended Chil- 
dren’s Court, 478; sessions attended 
Brooklyn Adolescent Court, 194; 
court investigations, 478; employ- 
ment secured for boys, 132; number 
of club meetings (average attend- 
ance, 43), 255; physical examina- 
tions and follow-up, 790; boys sent 
to summer camp, 485. 

The Big Sister group was formed 
in 1911. it resulted from an ap- 
peal by the judges of the New York 
Children’s Court who were im- 
pressed with the work of the Big 
Brothers in their court and thought 
that the young girls who appeared 
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before them would profit by the 
friendship of a Big Sister. Mfrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt was asked 
to assist in this work and the first 
Big Sister organization for Protes- 
tant girls was started with her per- 
sonal leadership. Shortly after- 
wards a group of Catholic women 
who had been helping the girls 
brought into the New York Chil- 
dren’s Court, while working under 
the auspices of the Associated Cath- 
olic Charities, formed the first Cath- 
olic Big Sister organization. And 
in 1914 the first Jewish Big Sister 
group began their work of befriend- 
ing the friendless. 

Two of the most active groups 
in the United States are the Cath- 
olic Big Sisters of Brooklyn which 
was headed by Helen McCormick, 
recently deceased, and the Big Sis- 
ters Association of Minneapolis, en- 
ergetic enough to publish a paper 
containing the news of the Big Sis- 
ters. For the year 1935 the Big 
Sisters Association of Minneapolis 
made the following report of their 
activities: Girls helped during 
year, 1,145; placed in employment, 
291; placed in working school 
homes, 38; girls given medical aid, 
78; helped with dental care, 17; 
fitted with glasses, 23; assisted 
through scholarship fund, 11; helped 
with clothing, 78; sent to the first 
Big Sister camp (opened this year), 
31; library lent 543 books to 107; 
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participated in recreational activi- 
ties, 610; attended annual Christ- 
mas party, 250; Volunteer Big Sis- 
ters, 134. 

In the United States last year 
the average cost was $450 per year 
for each boy or girl sent to a re- 
formatory. By befriending little 
brothers and sisters the Big Broth- 
ers and Big Sisters are saving the 
state much each year, for if these 
boys and girls were not helped 
many of them would find their 
way into a reformatory. 

The average cost of befriending 
a little brother or sister for one year 
is $21.00. This money is expended 
to rent and maintain an office, to 
pay salaries to the two or three 
professional social workers in each 
Big Brother or Big Sister organ- 
ization, and to maintain clubs, 
camps, libraries and other agencies 
that will aid in the reformation of 
a delinquent boy or girl. The two 
or three professional workers in 
each group visit the Children’s 
Court daily, select the boys and 


girls whom they think will profit 
by their help, investigate the con- 
ditions and environment in which 
the boy or girl lives, and then se- 
cure a Big Brother or Big Sister for 
the delinquent 

A boy with a sharp mind, unen- 
cumbered with the niceties of pro- 
nunciation and grammar, once de- 
fined a friend as “A feller wot 
knows all about yer and likes yer 
just the same.” If this boy’s defi- 
nition is broadened so that it will 
include women as well as men we 
have an apt description of the Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters. 

If you happen to meet a big 
Brother or Big Sister it will be 
worth your while to inquire about 
their work. After the inquiry don’t 
be surprised at yourself if you be- 
gin looking in the telephone direc- 
tory for the nearest Big Brother or 
Big Sister organization. You can 
be certain that they will know a 
youngster in your neighborhood 
who needs and wants friendship. 
You will not lose by cultivating it. 


—e— 


BUT TO THE GRAVE 
The old Roman emperors in the hour of triumph used to have a slave stand 











behind them to whisper in their ear, from time to time, the unwelcome but salutary 
truth that they were but mortal men. Even now, on the occasion of the enthrone- 
ment of a Pope, a lighted candle is applied to a bunch of flax fixed upon a staff, 
and as the smoke dissipates itself into thin air before the newly crowned Pontiff, 
surrounded as he is by all the emblems of religion and all the insignia and pomp 
of worldly power, the same great truth of the perishableness of all mortal things 
is impressed upon his mind by the chanting of the simple but eloquent phrase, 


Sic transit gloria mundi. 
My Unknown Chum 
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In Heaven 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


One spring evening, after having 
returned from vespers, Monsieur 
Martin seated himself, as he so 
often did, in the garden, to watch 
the sunset and see the shadows 
lengthen underneath the trees. A 
profound sense of peace descended 
on him as the mellow light of June 
deepened into gold. Then he be- 
came aware that he was no longer 
alone. His daughter Therese had 
come across the lawn so quietly 
that he had not heard her light 
footsteps. Now she was seated be- 
side him, with a strange expression 
on her lovely face. 

“What is it, my child?” he asked 
gently. “Is something troubling 
you? Tell me!” 

She did not answer him at once, 
and gazing at her attentively, he 
realized that not for a long time 
had he seen her look so grave. 
He rose and, putting his arm 
around her, began to walk slowly 
up and down with her at his 
side, waiting for her to speak. At 
last, quietly, unfalteringly, she told 
him that she wished to enter the 
Carmelite Convent. 

His first reaction was the natural 
one of great shock. For an in- 
stant, all he could visualize was the 
emptiness of a home ravaged of her 
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sweet and gracious presence, of the 
imminence of an old age unsolaced 
by her gentle ministrations. Weep- 
ing, he could not look at her. Chok- 
ing, he could not speak to her. 
He made a supreme effort. De- 
liberately, but delicately, he  re- 
minded her of her extreme youth. 
Then he encouraged her to give 
him the reasons for wishing to take 
such a portentous step and he 
listened without impatience or in- 
terruptions to all that came rush- 
ing to her lips now that the flood- 
gates were at last released. Then, 
having heard her through to the 
end, he walked slowly over to the 
wall, and plucked from it one of 
the lilylike flowers, soft-textured 
and white-petaled, which clambered 
over it. He offered this to Therese. 
As she took it, she saw in it the 
accepted symbol of the offering she 
wished to make of herself. 
Therese Martin, who always saw 
straight and thought clearly, was 
certainly not unaware of the argu- 
ments which would be used against 
her heart’s sincere desire, though it 
is doubtful if she realized at first 
how widespread the opposition to 
her great unswerving purpose would 
be. But with her father as her ally, 
she prepared to meet her adversaries 
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with composure. Her sisters al- 
ready knew of her determination to 
become a nun and were in sym- 
pathy with it. Her uncle, Isidor 
Guerin, was won over to the idea 
with difficulty, but Therese suc- 
ceeded in doing this and then made 
the Carmelite Convent itself her 
next objective. The Prioress, Mere 
Marie de Gonzague, had seen the 
young girl a number of times since 
the occasion on which she had so 
tactfully persuaded the would-be 
postulant that none was admitted 
at the age of nine! And as far as 
she was personally concerned, this 
eminent Prioress was more than 
half convinced that the time had 
come to open the doors of the 
Convent to Therese. The decision 
did not rest wholly with her, how- 
ever. It was necessary for her to 
submit to the sentiments of the ec- 
clesiastical superior of the commu- 
nity, Canon Delatroette, a man of 
decided views and inflexible will; 
and Canon Delatroette was uncom- 
promising in his attitude. He de- 
clared with vehemence that he 
would never sanction the entry of 
any girl, whatever her temperament 
or talents might be, into a Car- 





melite Convent before she was 


twenty-one years old. 

His response was duly reported 
to Therese, who took further im- 
mediate action. She went to see 
the Canon herself, accompanied by 
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her father; and far from shrinking 
away in dismay when Canon Dela- 
troette thundered out another 
“No!” she declined to be discoun- 
tenanced. She continued to sit un- 
dismayed in his stiff little parlor, 
while the rain, which was pouring 
down in torrents outside, fell in 
great slanting sheets against the 
window-panes. The sight of her 
was unexpectedly disconcerting to 
the redoubtable ecclesiastic; sooner 
or later she might manage to cir- 
cumvent him. The idea was as 
appalling as it was astonishing, but 
before the visit was over, he had 
begun to accept it. Involuntarily, 
as he showed his guests to the door, 
he muttered: 

“After all, I am only the Bishop’s 
representative in Lisieux. The real 
decision rests with him.” 

At least let us set it down to the 
Canon’s credit that he precipitated 
a plan which might not have en- 
tered Therese’s head quite so 
promptly if he had not put it there. 
Going down the steps of his house, 
she was already beginning to think 
up a way for going to see the Bishop 
in Bayeux, and as a preliminary 
step toward conveying an impres- 
sion of maturity on the occasion of 
this important visit, she began to 
experiment with new ways of 
dressing the beautiful hair which 
until then had fallen in shining 
profusion over her shoulders. 
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It was as a young lady, then, 
wearing a long dark dress and tuck- 
ing her tresses up under a jaunty 
little hat trimmed with two sweep- 
ing white wings, that Therese Mar- 
tin started out for Bayeux on the 
last day of October, 1887, again 
accompanied by her father. There 
were two dignitaries of rank, not 
one, with whom to cope. The 
Bishop himself, Monseigneur Hu- 
gonin, was already an aged man, of 
scholarly and retiring habits; he 
delegated much of his active au- 
thority to his Vicar-General, Abbé 
Reverony. It was he who received 
the visitors and who conducted 
them to the study where His Ex- 
cellence was waiting to welcome 
them. 

A cheerful fire was burning in the 
grate, and three comfortable arm- 
chairs drawn up in front of this, 
toward one of which the Abbé mo- 
tioned Therese. She hesitated, real- 
izing that as there were four per- 
sons present, one of them would 
be obliged to sit in a small stiff 
seat which supplemented the three 
armchairs. It seemed to her that 
properly she should be that person. 

“Come, come!” said the Abbé 
smilingly. “Let me see if you know 
how to obey! Obedience, you know, 
is one of the cornerstones of clois- 
tral life!” 

He had not spoken unkindly. 
But his tone was so light that it 
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was evident he meant the entire in- 
terview to proceed in the same vein. 
When the Bishop asked Therese if 
she had wanted for a long time to 
become a Carmelite, and she an- 
swered with an eager affirmative, 
the Abbe interposed another ban- 
tering remark: 

“Come, come! This can not have 
been going on for all of fifteen 
years!” 

“No, Monsieur |’ Abbé. But 
there is not much to take off that. 
I have wished to consecrate myself 
to God ever since I was three years 
old.” 

Her manner was wholly respect- 
ful; yet there was a subconscious re- 
proof in it. She had not come to 
Bayeux to jest. She was in earnest, 
and she presented her case with 
complete candor and with all the 
grace of which she was capable. The 
Bishop, slightly uncomfortable in 
the face of her determination, as 
Canon Delatroette had been before 
him, observed that it would prob- 
ably be just as well if she would be 
content to remain at home with her 
dear father for the time being. 

He was under the impression that 
such a comment would be highly 
acceptable to his elder guest. It 
was therefore with surprise slightly 
tempered with pain that he listened 
to Monsieur Martin, as the latter 
began to speak. He was about to 
take his daughter to Rome, the 
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white-haired man remarked with 
dignity. As Monseigneur doubtless 
knew, Bishop Germain of Cou- 
tances was organizing a pilgrimage, 
which it was their intention to join. 
They had the promise of being re- 
ceived at the Vatican. If Therese 
could not obtain the necessary au- 
thorization beforehand, she would 
not hesitate to speak to the Holy 
Father himself regarding her voca- 
tion. 

More and more nonplused at the 
turn things were taking, the Bishop 
wisely brought the audience to an 
end with a few well chosen words. 
A trip to Rome would be an ex- 
cellent thing, he told his guests; it 
would give them time all around. In 
the course of it the young lady 
would be able to make sure that 


she knew her own mind. Mean-, 


while, on the occasion of his next 
official visit to Liseux, he would 
confer with Canon Delatroette and 
Mere Marie de Gonzague. He 
would send them his definite an- 
swer in writing later. 

None of the sights which she saw 
in Italy in the next few weeks were 
lost upon Therese. But after all, 
this journey had but one main ob- 
jective, the Vatican. The group of 
Norman travelers were ushered into 
this superb structure early one 
rainy morning in November, shep- 
herded by Monseigneur Germain 
and Abbé Reverony. On the stroke 


of eight, Leo XIII entered the apart- 
ment. He was fragile, emaciated, 
tremulous, but still charged with in- 
tellectual keenness and _ spiritual 
strength. A great white cloak en- 
veloped him, falling in full folds 
over his close-fitting white cassock. 
He turned with deliberate dignity 
to the high altar and began the 
slow recitation of the Mass. After 
this was over, he moved majestic- 
ally into an adjoining apartment, 
where he seated himself on a throne 
to await the arrival of the pilgrims 
and grant them audience. 

As Therese approached, slim and 
black-clad, her filmy lace veil pat- 
terning her’ bright hair, something 
impelled Abbe Reverony to utter a 
sharp word of warning. 

“Let me remind you that it is 
specifically forbidden to speak to 
the Holy Father,” he said, audi- 
ibly and imperiously. 

Therese met the challenge in a 
way characteristic of her. As she 
knelt reverently before the Pope’s 
throne and slipped her slim hand 
into the one extended toward her, 
she said in low voice, “Holy 
Father, I have a great favor to 
ask you!” 

The Abbé had rebuked this earn- 
est suppliant; the Supreme Pontiff 
did not. He bent over until his fine 
face was almost on a level with the 
one so unflinchingly upturned to 
meet his piercing eyes. 
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Therese’s heart leaped within her, 
and she spoke again. “Holy Father, 
in honor of your jubilee, permit 
me to become a Carmelite at the 
age of fifteen!” 

The words were pronounced very 
quietly, but they rang with the 
glory of the girl’s faith. The Abbe, 
fearful lest the greatness of Rome 
might be moved where the pro- 
vinciality of Bayeux had remained 
adamant, determined to preserve 
his own dignity no matter how 
much humiliation he inflicted else- 
where in the process. 

“Holy Father,” he broke in ar- 
rogantly, “this is a mere child who 
imagines that she has the vocation 
for the life of a Carmelite. The 
authorities are giving the matter 
due attention.” 

The Pope disregarded the inter- 
loper entirely and addressed him- 
self to the girl at his feet. 

“My child,” he said gently, “you 
must follow the advice of the au- 
thorities.” 

Again her heart leaped. He had 
not repulsed her; he had spoken to 
her, spoken with understanding 
and loving-kindness in his voice. 
She clasped her hands and gazed 
up at him entreatingly. 

“Oh, Holy Father, if you would 
say yes, every one else would be 
willing!” 

“My child, you will enter a con- 
vent if it is God’s will.” 
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It was a pronouncement charged 
with wisdom though tempered 
with moderation. But it is always 
hard for youth, striving instinctive- 
ly toward swift results, to recog- 
nize the value of temporization, 
upon which age sets such high 
store. In the absence of an answer 
unequivocally affirmative, Therese 
did not venture to take too much for 
granted; she had not the presump- 
tion to assume that since she her- 
self was convinced it was the will 
of God that she should enter a con- 
vent, there could be no further 
question that this was so. The 
joy was gone from her journey. 

On the second of December the 
pilgrims returned to Lisieux, and 
Therese rushed off at once to the 
Convent to lay her troubles and per- 
plexities before Pauline. The ad- 
vice she received was characteristic 
of the sound sense and practicality 
which this beloved sister always re- 
vealed: the Bishop of Bayeux had 
agreed to give his answer in writ- 
ing, had he not? Very well, since 
some time had now elapsed and the 
promised reply had not come, it 
might be well to write him and re- 
mind him of his promise. Therese 
might even mention again how 
greatly she had hoped to celebrate 
Christmas at Carmel. Perhaps it 
would do no good, but at least it 
would do no harm. 

The letter was duly dispatched, 
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and once it was in the mailbox, 
Therese began to watch with an in- 
tensity which no one who has 
waited in vain for the postman’s 
coming can underestimate, her eyes 
fastened on the familiar walk along 
which he unconcernedly took his 
daily way. Again and again she 
said to herself, “This morning the 
letter will come.” Again and again 
she was obliged to repeat, biting 
back her bitter disappointment, “It 
will be tomorrow instead.” 
Christmas passed, and still sus- 
pense hung heavily over Les Buis- 
sonnets; but on New Year’s Day it 
was broken. A letter arrived from 
the Prioress of Carmel, Mere Marie 
de Gonzague. Monseigneur Hu- 
gonin had written to her, instead 
of replying direct to Therese her- 
self, and the Prioress was prepared 
to transmit his message: the Bishop 
had considered the question care- 
fully from all sides, and he would 
be glad to give his consent to the 
immediate entry of Therese Mar- 
tin to the Carmelite Convent as a 


postulant. 
Her fifteenth birthday quietly 


slipped way. Still spellbound, 
Therese sat holding in her hands 
the letter which was the outward 
and visible sign of her own inward 
and spiritual grace. Her will had 
indeed been God’s. Since He was 
for her, none could be against her. 

Appropriately, on the last eve- 
ning she was to spend at home, the 
little family, which had formed such 
a compact circle, gathered together 
in the pleasant living room. The 
high, carved chairs were drawn up 
close together around the oak table, 
spread as for a feast. Bread was 
eaten, wine drunk. The fire glowed 
and gleamed on the hearth. But 
the lamplight was soft as it fell on 
Therese’s bright hair, uncovered for 
the last time, and melted away into 
yet softer shadows against the still 
wall. A blessing was asked, grace 
before meat. Afterward there was 
quiet talk of family things, of happy 
hours and shared memories. Then 
a hush fell. 

It was a prescient moment—a mo- 
ment at the end of the first era 
which marked the making of a 
saint. 
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How well have papal encyclicals sold in the United States? 


Here is a partial 


answer, excluding sales of any importations from England or Ireland. The encyclical 
on Christian Marriage, Casti Connubii, of which 418,499 copies were distributed, is 
easily the leader. Curiously the oft-quoted Quadragesimo Anno, on Reconstructing the 
Social Order, lags far behind with 54,488 sales, but this figure will undoubtedly increase 
to several hundred thousand within a few years as study clubs continue intensive 


work on social problems. 


Eugene P. Willging in The Sign for April, 1937 














Chicago’s First Citizen 


The year 1937 marks the cen- 
tennial of Chicago as a city, and 
the one hundred and fourth year 
since the straggling village and 
trading post was incorporated as a 
township in the State of Illinois. 
In keeping with this anniversary, 
it may prove worth while to piece 
together the scattered fragments of 
recent research on the biography of 
the first permanent resident on the 
site of the present city. 

In spite of various assertions it 
seems that the honor and title of 
being the first Chicagoan belongs 
to Jean Baptiste Point du Saible, 
who was either a Negro or mulatto. 
His claim is no vain one for it is 
substantiated by at least three con- 
temporary documents, all of which 
show him to be a man of wealth, 
education, and character. At the 
close of the Eighteenth and at the 
very dawn of the Nineteenth cen- 
tury he had a spacious, cultivated, 
and well stocked farm, together 
with a mill and an Indian trading 
post, on the very site that today 
is studded with skyscrapers and rib- 
boned with drives, streets and bou- 
levards. This ingenious, resourceful 
and seemingly well-educated Negro 
made Chicago a definite place. 

It is a known fact that there 
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were many Negroes, both free and 
slave, in the Northwest Territory. 
From the apparent similarity of the 
names and the presence of Ne- 
groes, Quaife concludes that Jean 
Baptiste Point du Saible was the 
offspring of a colored woman and 
one of the numerous traders, des- 
cendants of Angelique du Saible, 
wife successively of Charles Cha- 
boillez and Ignace Jean. However, 
the account is merely a supposition, 
as Quaife himself admits. Until 
some documentary evidence is forth- 
coming, it does not seem strong 
enough to overthrow the time-hon- 
ored tradition that Point du Saible 
came from Santo Domingo. 

As to the date of his birth and 
parentage absolutely nothing is 
known. We would like to picture 
him as the son of one of the many 
wealthy, cultured, Santo Domingo 
families of Color, or even as the son 
of slave parents, who by his own 
ability and ambition rose from serv- 
itude to high estate; but if we did 
it would be purely a figment of the 
imagination, and worth as much. 
As far as documents are concerned 
he just happened on the scene in 
the year 1779, for in that year we 
receive our first definite knowledge 
concerning him. 
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He was a husbandman, a carpen- 
ter, a cooper, a miller, and probably 
a distiller. He was a man of fine 
tastes and refinement. Only such 
a man would have thought of hav- 
ing a cabinet of French walnut, a 
feather bed, a couch, and a bureau, 
to say nothing of mirrors and pic- 
tures, in the midst of a wilderness. 
The wonder of it all is how he 
transported all of these implements 
and furnishings. 

Four years after Heward’s visit, 
Parrish Grignon of Buttes des 
Morts journeyed through here and 
met du Saible. He described him 
as being “a trader, pretty wealthy, 
and drank freely.” One remark- 
able thing about this first Chica- 
goan is that in every contemporary 
report we have of him, he is de- 
scribed as being a man of sub- 
stance. This is not to be wondered 
at after seeing the list of his posses- 
sions. Undoubtedly, he owned one 
of the most complete establishments 
in the Middle West outside of St. 
Louis and Detroit. 

Not a few of the later writers of 
Chicago’s history, for one reason or 
another, have completely ignored 


this man from whose settlement . 


Chicago’s permanency really dates. 
Others have pictured him as a crude 
trader, drinking freely, and con- 
sorting with savage women and 
rearing his dusky tribe in rude half- 
breed gayety and _ contentment. 


Such stories are not fact but rather 
conjecture, which one sometimes 
suspects is highly colored by racial 
prejudice. None of the accounts 
written by men who knew him give 
any justification for these specula- 
tions. On the contrary the mar- 
riage and baptismal records at Ca- 
hokia and St. Louis seem to indi- 
cate that his morals were on a par 
with his business acumen. 

The religion of the first Chica- 
goan was Catholic. From all the 
records and reports that come down 
to us, he appears to have been as 
practical in its observance as was 
possible in the wilderness. Some- 
time during the seventies he took a 
Potawotami woman named Cather- 
ine for his wife. Some years later, 
in 1788, he had this union solem- 
nized before a priest at Cahokia, 
Illinois. 

It was not unusual in the mission 
fields, such as Chicago was in the 
Eighteenth century, for people to 
enter into marriage without the ser- 
ices of a priest. Many times, be- 
cause of the infrequency of the 
visits of the missionaries and the 
distance to the nearest mission or 
parish, years would pass before the 
marriage would be solemnized. 
Nevertheless when the opportunity 
presented itself, this man and his 
wife journeyed over three hundred 
miles to the Mission at Cahokia 
and were married by a priest. Fur- 
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thermore, he so_ instructed his 
daughter apparently, that she made 
this long, and, in those days very 
arduous journey, to be married by 
a priest, and later she repeated the 
trip for the baptism of her daugh- 
ter. Finally, during an illness in 
1813, Point du Saible signed over 
all of his property and possessions 
to his granddaughter, Eulalia, in 
exchange for her promise to care 
for him and bury him in the Cath- 
olic cemetery at St. Charles, Mis- 


ducted himself in a manner most 
befitting a practical Catholic. 

For more than twenty years his 
name was associated with Chicago, 
and in such a manner that the city 
need have no apology for him. 
Here was a frontiersman who lived 
with an air of regality, and if the 
city which traces her permanency 
from him adopted, at a later date, 
the motto “I will,” she can be sure 
that the first Chicagoan had all the 
qualities that this slogan certainly 


Se 


souri. In all of these acts he con- implies. 





PAYING FOR ANNULMENTS 


Matrimonial cases are continually presented to Bishops for 
solution. A donation for the expense of court procedure is some- 
times freely given by petitioners. There is an actual cost in pay- 
ing for stenographic help, documents, and the like. Naturally, 
men and women have heard about such donations and they can 
readily distort such a circumstance and read into it a suspicion 
that it has a lot to do with the court’s decision. In this light, 
the following report from the Chancery Office in Chicago is 
significant: 

For the year 1936, 1,500 cases were rejected by the matri- 
monial authorities as devoid of all canonical grounds for nullity. 
The number of cases admitted and handled, one way or the other, 
by the canonists amounts to 688, out of which 126 are pending. 
A donation was given in 68 cases, which means that 620 out of 
688 cases in 1936 were handled, not only gratis, but at the expense 
of the matrimonial court. 

So, whether a duke is involved or just a plain Jones, the in- 
validity of a marriage is judged exactly by the same principles, 
which happen to be the principles of Christ interpreted by the 
mind of the institution He left on earth to govern such things; 
and the equation of money only enters into the picture when 
some sympathetic person realizes that his Church has gone to 
great lengths and expense to solve his personal problems. 

The New World (Chicago) 

















Democratize War 
By RICHARD L. G. DEVERALL 


Condensed from The Preservation of the Faith 


Peace has always been the ideal 
of democracy, especially of our own 
great American democracy. Yet, 
we have too often gone to war. In- 
deed, we have ourselves fought a 
war between States, drenching 
American soil with the blood of 
brothers. Perhaps the reason for 
this is to be found in the fact that 
although we have extended the in- 
fluence of democratic institutions in 
nearly every sphere of our public 
life, we have neglected to demo- 
cratize war. We are peace lovers, 
yet we have behind us a record of 
military exploits. We talk about 
Peace, we demand that such a 
dreadful waste of men and money 
never occur again such as occurred 
during the World War, yet just 
what are we doing about it? 

Senator Nye’s investigation of the 
munitions industry and its various, 
insidious ramifications, shocked the 
American people. But in typically 
American fashion they then pro- 
ceeded to think of neutrality legis- 
lation, of taxing wealth as well as 
man power. All 
mere palliatives. Nothing really 
fundamental has yet been advanced 
to avoid the possibility of a war in 
the future. 

Amongst the Catholics of Eng- 


of which are. 


land, lately, there has appeared a 
movement of utmost importance. It 
is the organization led by the emi- 
nent philosopher, Mr. E. I. Wat- 
kin. This organization, Pax Ro- 
mana, calls for the co-operation of 
all persons who believe in conscien- 
tious objection to modern warfare. 
The movement, brought to Amer- 
ica, promises to gain strength. 

All this talk about conscientious 
objection is practically ineffective, 
obviously, if the individual’s right 
to object to modern warfare on 
grounds of conscience is not recog- 
nized by the government. There 
is, of course, the right to liberty 
noted in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and there is the constitu- 
tional right of free speech. But, 
when the nation is at war, the Su- 
preme Court itself declares that it 
will uphold the citizens in their ele- 
mentary right to freedom of speech 
for the democratic nation, in this 
war-condition, has, de facto, be- 
come an authoritarian government, 
dictatorship, if you will. 

We do not question the right of 
the Congress of the United States 
to declare war, but we do say that 
Congress should be made directly 
responsible to the people in this 
most serious of all facts. If it is 
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true that when war has been de- 
clared the rights of the masses are 
to be sacrificed to the interests of 
the nation-at-war, then the true 
point of attack in stopping this busi- 
ness of warfare is in our method of 
declaring wars. We must by no 
means accept the theory that war 
is inevitable and that we should 
concern ourselves only with a re- 
form of conditions once we have 
entered the war. Let us put first 
things first, and push the problem 
back to the very beginning. 

Now, the government of the 
United States is not a completely 
responsible government. Every 
four years we go to the polls, of 
course, but many things can hap- 
pen during the intervening years 
as regards the presidency. England, 
in contradistinction, has a respon- 
sible government. If a Conserva- 
tive government is in power, and 
public opinion no longer supports 
that majority government, the ma- 
jority becomes a weak minority, 
Parliament is dissolved, and the 
country goes to the polls to usher 
into office a government more truly 
representative of the desires of the 
people. 

There is no necessity for chang- 
ing the basic framework of our 
constitutional structure in order to 
safeguard us from the dangers of 
an irresponsible government, for we 
can easily provide for such an emer- 


gency, in case of war, by simply 
holding a national referendum, 
turning back to the people, for 
their direct action, this most im- 
portant of questions. If the war 
is a domestic war, i.e., one of un- 
just aggression on the part of an- 
other nation, and hence a just war 
on our part, there is no doubt that 
all would at once support the gov- 
ernment. But, as has usually been 
the case, if it is an aggressive war 
on our part, then there should be 
a sturdy debate amongst the peo- 
ple of the country before they elect 
to fight. Public opinion might op- 
pose the war, as it did in 1916 
when we re-elected Woodrow Wil- 
son on his record of having “kept 
us out of war,” but did public opin- 
ion then realize that the same Wil- 
son, a few months later, would be- 
come a prancing militarist leading 
“preparedness day” parades and all 
sorts of highly emotional demon- 
strations? We doubt it. 

An amendment to the Federal 
Constitution is deemed to be such 
an important issue that it is the 
practice of the American govern- 
ment to turn such issues back to 
the States, to the people, for final 
ratification. The Constitution of 
the United States declares that an 
amendment is valid, “when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several states, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as 
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the one or the other mode of ratifi- 
cation may be proposed by Con- 

... ” Here we have the 
germ of the referendum. If the 
amendment dealing with women’s 
suffrage is held to be of such vital 
importance that it is turned back 
to the people for their approval, it 
is surely reasonable to say that the 
issue of war should be turned back 
for popular approval, for it is an is- 
sue that concerns, most deeply, 
every man, woman, and child in 
the country. We know that many 
would hesitate to vote an “aye” to 
the proposal that we engage in war- 
fare with another State. John 
Public would think twice before 
voting, possibly, to have his head 
blown off, or to have his stomach 
blown against a nearby tree-stump. 
Mary Smith would hesitate before 
sending her boys to fight a war for 
the international bankers’ sake. 
Father George would certainly 
pause, and consider the Christian 
tradition in the law of nations, be- 
fore approving a war that would 
appear to be an unjust, aggressive 
one, or a war more interested in 
securing the economic domination 
of some international banker rather 
than ef moral rights and the res- 
toratien ef justice. All would hesi- 
tate leng before approving of war, 
for they would be reminded by 
their press, and most especially 
by the Catholic press that, as 


Senator Nye has said, “Not 
the combined forces of the 
rest of the world could come 
within striking distance of our 
shores. The blue prints prepared 
by the War and Navy Departments 
do not call for a single battle on 
our land nor naval engagement in 
our own waters. They call for 
movement of 3,000,000 of our young 
men across the sea to engage in a 
war somewhere else.” That idea 
is most critical. If only we would 
all remember the words uttered by 
the great Wilson at the close of the 
World War: “ .. . this war, in its 
inception, was a commercial and an 
industrial war.” Of added import- 
ance is this fact: the rulers of the 
country knowing what the refer- 
endum meant, would most certain- 
ly exhaust every means of pacific 
arbitration before they dared to ask 
the people to vote for war. And 
that, of course, is just what the 
Papacy has been demanding for 
many years! 

The movement to abolish war 
means very little unless the gov- 
ernment allows the individual to 
vote for or against war. Let us 
have legislative action put in force 
that would establish in this country 
a national referendum on war. If 
this nation cannot go to war un- 
less two-third of its citizens vote 
for it, most likely it will stay out 
of commercial wars at least. 














“It’s Delicious” 
By JUNE L. RICART 


Condensed from The University of Dayton Exponent 


Thanks to small pieces of 
chicle flavored with sugar and cin- 
namon, I am attending college this 
year. For three months and twenty- 
eight days I gave away free samples 
of chewing gum. At the time it 
was only a means of making money, 
but it turned into a marvelous op- 
portunity to study human nature. 

My uniform consisted of a white 
satin dress trimmed in red, a large 
red hat, and a basket which hung 
from my shoulders. Another req- 
uisite for the position was a con- 
tinuous smile and a listening ear. 
However, after smiling for an eight- 
hour stretch when the thermometer 
registered 105 in the shade, the 
proverbial Cheshire cat and I were 
boon companions. Most of my 
work was in the large variety 
stores (ten cent stores to you). I 
stood just inside the door and 
handed samples to the customers 
saying, “It’s delicious!” 

This type of work revealed va- 
rious traits of character to me. Thus 
I found that there are few who will 
not react pleasantly to a smile that 
is sincerely meant, and that men 
and women other than myself also 
like a sympathetic audience. After 
several weeks at this work I began 
to classify those who would not 


accept the samples: the very young 
who were too self-conscious to put 
out their hand; the doubtful, who, 
either through ignorance or dis- 
trust of humanity, could not imag- 
ine that anything could be given 
away free; and finally those who 
were soured on life and therefore 
would not take anything from any 
one, anywhere, and at any time. 

Children were frequently irritat- 
ing to me in my work. A street 
might be deserted, but very shortly 
after my arrival it would be packed 
with small, hopeful, dirty bits of 
humanity. My favorites were three 
little colored children who always 
managed to find me on the days 
spent in the main business section. 
These small boys seemed to know 
by instinct the art of wheedling. 
Their favorite remark was: “Miss 
Chicle, if you all will give us 
one more piece, we'll go away.” 
On my last day I bought each of 
them a soda and their big eyes at 
this unexpected treat more than re- 
paid me for the general nuisance 
they had been. 

When my work was completed 
I returned home with a sun tan, an 
increased bank book, the satisfac- 
tion of feeling independent and a 
better knowledge of humanity. 


University of Dayton, Dayton, O. Mar., 1937. 








Friendship House 





By BARONESS CATHERINE DE HUECK 


Condensed from Franciscan Herald 


Our office is a cozy, warm room 
with a big window overlooking a 
short alley, leading to a queer little 
street, which winds its way between 
small, old houses, none of which 
stand straight, but all seem to lean 
on the next or each other, as if they 
were tired of life. 

Through our window, open most 
of the time, we share the life of 
the street; we know when the 
Grazianno twins are in trouble 
again, by the high pitched tone of 
the musical cascade of Italian words 
issuing from jolly Mrs. Grazianno. 
Lunch time in brought home to us 
daily at noon sharp by Mrs. Mur- 
phy, the one that takes in such 
large washings and gets paid so lit- 
tle for them, calling Kathleen to 
“c-o-m-e i-n f-o-r tea!” 

The other day we were sitting 
quietly in that little office of ours, 
contemplating St. Francis of Assissi 
and the little red light burning be- 
fore him and projecting on the 
wall his magnified shadow, so that 
he seemed really alive in his patch- 
ed brown habit. St. Francis, sharer 
of our daily thoughts, centre of the 
little world that is our office, gra- 
cious host of its many visitors, who 
continually come and go. As we 
sat there thinking of this continual 


stream of visitors, bits of conversa- 
tions came floating to our mind. 

There was John, a young work- 
ing-man, vainly seeking for work, 
bewildered and lost in this strange 
new world of ours, without God, 
without faith or virtue, seeking al- 
ways a way out. We met him at 
a Communist meeting, where we 
were distributing the Catholic 
Worker, he took one and came 
shortly afterwards to see us. 

He neither would, nor could, at 
first believe the Church was for 
him! “It could not be—it was a 
Facisti Church, a Church for Cap- 
italists, etc.” Gently we reminded 
him that its Founder was a Work- 
er, that His Gospel was first 
preached amongst men like him- 
self, poor humble laborers; slowly 
we introduced him to the Encyc- 
licals and tried to take away the 
stone he held in his hands, given 
to him by the followers of the Anti- 
christ. 

A chain of Houses of Hospital- 
ity, Friendship Houses, Catholic 
Open Forums, in old houses, on 
street corners, in parish halls, 
everywhere, Catholic Libraries, 
reading rooms—these would bring 
many John’s to the true light. 

There was Mr. B. . . . whose 
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salary as consulting engineer runs 
into several figures. Why he came 
we are still trying to figure out. But 
there he sat, looking at Poverello, 
telling us that soon there will be 
no need for us; prosperity had 
really turned that elusive corner, 
and was here to stay. Wasn’t he 
making money hand over fist? We 
should come and visit his latest 
purchase, a lovely farm with an 
eleven-room house, an exquisite 
bathroom—run him over $500, it 
did. Yes, things were looking up, 
all right, he could now take that 
trip to Europe he had planned all 
along. As he spoke we thought of 
John, so tired and hungry, of the 
Grazianno twins who never have 
been out of the city, of Mrs. Mur- 
phy who takes in such big wash- 
ings and gets so little for them. We 
thought of many things; and it 
seemed to us as if suddenly our 
thoughts were swept away by a 


mighty voice saying “Fool, this 
night thy soul will be taken from 
Thee.” 

There was that young couple 
that dropped in, she came in search 
of new sensations, which she hoped 
to find in “these quaint slums”— 
he came with her. She at 20 was 
bored with life. He thought it dull 
too, unless he was with her. 

While Communist youth organ- 
izes unceasingly, Catholics are busy 
about many things when only one 
is necessary. Communists say “In 
unity is force;” so there is—but 
their unity is but an illusion. Ours 
is the only true unity, that of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

These and many others were the 
questions we kept asking St. Fran- 
cis, as bits of conversations came 
floating back into our minds chang- 
ing gradually into patterns whose 
full design will be revealed only 
in Eternity. 





WATER ON ROCKS 
A little Spanish boy, wearied with the drudgery of learning, ran 


away from school. 


As the sun grew hot, he sat down to rest beside 


a spring that gushed from a rock. While reclining in the shade, he 
noticed that the constant dropping of the water had worn a hole in a 


stone beneath. 


“If the light drops can, by continual falling, accomplish so 


hard a task,” he thought, “surely by constant effort I can overcome my un- 


willingness to learn.” 


Accordingly he returned to school, persevered in 


his studies, and became famous in after years as a great Saint and 
Doctor of th Spanish Church—St. Isadore of Seville. 


Ave Maria (1910) 











When Non-Catholics Die 


By RAPHAEL J. MARKHAM, S.T.D. 


Condensed from Hospital Progress 


IS it true that nothing can be 
done for a dying man who is not 
a Catholic and does not wish to be- 
come one? 

The truth about this most im- 
portant matter is that a great deal 
can be done for the non-Catholic 
at the hour of death. This it was 
that furnished the inspiration for 
the “Apostolate to Assist the Dy- 
ing,” which makes an attempt to 
reach the non-Catholic in his last 
moments by placing in his hands 
in any way possible, a little orna- 
mented card which has no appear- 
ance of Catholicity, but which con- 
tains all the acts necessary for his 
salvation. Ask him to say the little 
prayer—entirely appropriate for 
Protestants—as earnestly as he can. 
If he is not able, then read it for 
him and pray the prayer with him. 

Everything on the card is just as 
appropriate for well-meaning non- 
Catholics as for Catholics, and there 
is no attempt made to deceive. Even 
the Imprimatur, which has been 
properly secured, is omitted by per- 
mission of ecclesiastical authority. 
The card has been made attractive, 
so that it will not be thrown away. 
The decorations are classical, not 
religious; the flower is the acan- 
thus, used extensively in Greek or- 
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namentation, and the coloring in 
red is done by hand. 

Anyone can do this work. You 
can send the card by mail; a little 
child can deliver it; you can visit 
your sick friend and leave it. There 
is no trouble in getting it to him 
and positively no danger of offense. 

Many Protestant ministers are 
using the card, just as it is, in their 
Church services and in their minis- 
trations to the sick and dying. Since 
they cannot give their dying pa- 
tients the consolations of Holy 
Church, they could do nothing bet- 
ter than to help them make the Acts 
on the card. They will save more 
souls in this way than in any other 
way. They are doing almost as 
much for this type of patient as a 
Catholic priest could do; and let it 
be clearly borne in mind that the 
Apostolate is considering this type 
only—the material heretic, the non- 
Catholic in good faith, to whom 
there is no use speaking about en- 
tering the Church. 

Some Lutheran ministers in the 
West have translated the card into 
German, Swedish, and Norwegian 
for use in their hospitals. A Sister 
of Mercy from Iowa, in a letter 
sent some time ago, tells of visiting 
a patient in a Protestant hos- 
Mar. 1937. 
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pital there and bringing him one 
of the ornamented cards. A nurse, 
whose native language was Norwe- 
gian, in seeing the card, expressed 
her surprise and joy at “our card 
translated into English.” 

Our only motive is to help to 
save souls in their hour of greatest 
need. Consequently anyone is per- 
fectly free to reproduce the cards 
if he wishes. It is clearly under- 
stood, however, that the cards can- 
not be given away except to those 
who are not able to pay; otherwise 


I believe in one God. 
punishes the wicked. 


the Apostolate could not exist. Con- 
sidering everything: plates, print- 
ing, coloring, postage, and the num- 
ber of cards given to poor hospi- 


tals, the price is one dollar for 


twenty-five cards to all who can 
afford to pay. Those who are not 
able to pay will receive, as far as 
our resources permit, the number 
they desire, entirely free of charge. 
Anyone can obtain them by address- 
ing this writer at Compton Road, 
Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This is what is on the card: 


I believe that God rewards the good, and 


I believe that in God there are three Divine Persons—God the Father, 


God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
I believe that God the Son became Man, without ceasing to be 


God. 


I believe that He is my Lord and my Saviour, the Redeemer of 


the Human race, that He died on the Cross for the salvation ofall men, 


that He died also for me. 


I believe, on God’s authority, everything that He has taught and 


revealed. 


O, my God, give me strong faith, O my God, help me to believe 


with lively faith. 


O my God, Who are all-good and all-merciful, I sincerely hope to 
be saved. Help me to do all that is necessary for my salvation. 
I have committed many sins in my life, but now I turn away 


from them, and hate them. 


I am sorry, truly sorry for all of them, 


because I have offended Thee, my God, Who art all-good, all-perfect, 
all-holy, all-merciful and kind, and Who died on the Cross for me. 
I love Thee, O my God, with all my heart. Please forgive me for 


having offended Thee. 


I promise, O God, that with Thy help I will never offend Thee 


again. 


MY GOD, HAVE MERCY ON ME. 








She Walks In Beauty 


By RALPH ADAM CRAM 


Condensed from The Holy Cross Purple 


At this time when religion is be- 
ing subjected to a second Neronian 
persecution, it might seem that 
there would be something almost 
frivolous in laying emphasis on the 
immediate importance of art and 
beauty. Now, when the almost fab- 
ulous treasures of Catholic art in 
Spain—churches, golden altars and 
exquisite wrought retablos, pic- 
tures, sculptures, jewelled sacred 
vessels, vestments, stained glass— 
are being consumed on the blazing 
pyres of a bestial sort of commun- 
istic and God-defying anarchy, it 
might seem that stress should not 
be laid on this sacrilege of art but 
on the martyrdom of confessors of 
the Catholic Faith. Is it for us now 
to talk of beauty when the founda- 
tions of the Faith are being sapped 
by such an army of destruction as 
has not taken the field for almost 
five centuries? 

The plea is plausible, but I regis- 
ter dissent. This concrete, visible 
beauty that has walked with relig- 
ion, from the coming out of the 
catacombs, is of the very blood and 
bone of the Catholic religion. 

The art of a time is a test and 
a measure of that time and of the 
power that gave it form and shape, 
breathing into it the breath of life. 


If you find a great art linked with 
an epoch or an institution, you 
know that great was its nature. 
Not the thousandth part of the art 
of Catholic Europe has escaped the 
malice of time and the cynical 
brutality of fallen human nature. 
Bigotry, greed, ignorance and indif- 
ference, war, revolution, riot and 
rebellion have annihilated the great- 
er part of the beautiful things man 
has made for the love of God and 
for the joy of labour with mind 
and hand. Something still remained 
of all this glory that showed that 
man was indeed made in the image 
of God, and we have gone, year 
after year, to take heart from what 
little has been left us in Byzantium, 
Italy, France, England, Flanders, 
Spain. Through those vestiges of 
created beauty, we could see some- 
thing more of the soul of the 
Church. 

And nowhere more fully than 
in Spain. The Protestant revolu- 
tion halted at the Pyrenees, and the 
Iberian Peninsula preserved its holy 
heritage intact. Napoleon in his 
invasion did comparatively little 
damage. In the disorders of 1835 a 
moiety only was sacrificed. Until 
yesterday one could see in the 
churches of Seville, Palma, Toledo, 
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Barcelona and half a hundred other 
cities and towns, what high relig- 
ious impulse could create and what 
a church was intended to be, and 
what it was. We could not do this 
in the Northern lands for their 
Protestantism and Revolution had 
done their work and the cathedrals, 
churches, and monasteries were 
blasted by fanaticism, robbed of 
their inestimable works of the allied 
arts, and left cold and desolate. 
But Italy and Spain still lived. And 
now Spain also has gone and those 
that loved beauty may know it 
there no more. 

This latest devastation calls on 
the Church to recover her ancient 
heritage. We need a second Peter 
the Hermit to proclaim a new Cru- 
sade for the redemption of the lands 
now in the hands of the infidel— 
Russia, Germany, Spain, Mexico— 
but also we need a parallel Cru- 
sade for the redemption of the holy 
places of Catholic beauty. For every 
lovely thing sacrificed in unhappy 
Spain, the Church must substi- 
tute others; not in emulation but in 
faithful following. The body of 
beauty in the world must not be 
lessened permanently in amount, 
for man lives by beauty. The ugly 
thing is the wrong thing, whether 
in religion, philosophy, the social 
and industrial organism or the way 
of life. The beautiful thing is the 
right thing as the Church has dem- 


onstrated from the earliest days. 

Apart from this, however, there 
is another reason why Catholicism 
must once more show itself in the 
forms of beauty. If the Catholic 
Faith shows itself before the eyes 
of man in the garb of ugliness or 
dull stupidity, it not only betrays its 
own validity, but it weakens its 
mission to those without. There 
are millions who, perhaps quite 
unknown to themselves, crave once 
more a valid religion. If Catholi- 
cism comes before them in the vis- 
ible form of illiterate architecture, 
tawdry sculpture, painting and 
stained glass, slovenly or mechani- 
cal ceremonial, banal music, litur- 
gical ineptitudes, then they, seeing 
only the outward appearance, are 
disposed to say, “If this is what the 
Catholic Church means, then I am 
not interested.” Nor are they much 
to be blamed. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

Let me be perfectly frank. For 
two centuries and more the Church 
has, though unwittingly, betrayed 
this trust. For a thousand years she 
was faithful and true, building in 
glory what was one of the greatest 
arts man has ever known. Then 
all this was forgotten. A new pa- 
ganism in Europe came in to liquid- 
ate the Christian artistic tradition, 
and, thereafter, nothing right came 
into being. In the last twenty years 
even worse has happened, for, par- 
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ticularly in France, positive evil 
has shown itself in the architectural 
fabric and in all its allied arts. I 
cannot absolve the Church in Amer- 
ica from the same condemnation. 
Until the last twenty-five years 
Catholic art was as bad as that of 
the Baptists and Methodists—and 
nothing worse could be said! 

What has happened since then 
can be considered almost miracu- 
lous. Now the Church stands in 
the forefront of the ministry of 
aesthetic redemption. Consider such 
churches as St. Vincent Ferrer in 
New York, Sacred Heart in Jersey 
City, The Holy Child in Philadel- 
phia (one of the noblest churches 
of modern times), Sacred Heart 
and Holy Rosary in Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis Cathedral, St. Agnes Church 
in Cleveland, St. Vincent de Paul 
in Los Angeles, or any one of Mr. 
Maginnis’ beautiful creations, to 
name only a few out of many. And 
the same regeneration shows itself 
in the other Christian arts, in paint- 
ing, sculpture, stained glass. What 
the Pius X School of Music, the 
Liturgical Arts Society and St. 
Hilda’s Guild are accomplishing in 
this direction is, again, almost .mi- 
raculous. 


But this is not enough. Ugly 
churches are still being built (so 
they are amongst Protestants also!) 
There are old ones out of the last 
century to be transformed. What 
already has been done was the re- 
sult of individual initiative, the 
work of some prelate or priest of 
culture, or of an enthusiastic archi- 
tect who had a dream and could 
put it across. What is needed now 
is a general awakening of the 
whole Church, and concerted ac- 
tion, under episcopal auspices, to- 
wards the organization, furthering 
and accomplishment of a mission 
of Catholic Beauty. 

The interest is there, and the 
power and personalities, as I know 
from my own experience. Now let 
it become operative to the glory of 
God and the welfare of the Church. 

We are at another turning-point 
in history. Evil, malice, persecu- 
tion, and much foolishness are at 
their height, but they are riding for 
a fall. After come regeneration, 
restoration, and recovery. In this 
process the Catholic Church may 
play the leading part, but it must 
do this in the glorious garb of old 
and eternal beauty. 
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There is no mental case so 
hopeless as that of the “philoso- 
pher” who identifies his own 
thought with things, who flatters 
himself that truth depends on his 
thinking it, and that there is no 
truth and no reality but what he 
thinks. 

The first of all the distinctions 
on which St. Thomas Aquinas in- 
sists is the distinction between our 
finite mind and its object, between 
our thought and objective truth. 
And this distinction precisely “mod- 
ern philosophers” refuse to make. 
They regard the world, apart from 
their own thinking, as unsubstan- 
tial! 

The word “substance” repays ex- 
amination. It is made up of two 
Latin words, the preposition sub, 
under, and the verb, stare, to stand. 
The same two words give us the 
English “understanding.” Now, as 
the words themselves indicate, 
there is between understanding and 
substance a very intimate connec- 
tion. It may be put briefly by say- 
ing that there can be no under- 
standing if there is nothing to un- 
derstand, and there is nothing to 
understand if there is no substance. 

Substance is the proper object of 
understanding. It is what the mind 


Eggs Are Eggs 
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discerns as the reality which under- 
lies the surface appearances—color, 
shape, hardness, heaviness, sweet- 
ness and the rest. It is the sub- 
stance of sugar, for instance, that 
is sweet; sweetness is simply one 
of its properties, something that be- 
longs to it—in philosophical lang- 
uage, an accident. I don’t eat 
sweetness; I eat sugar. And just 
as I don’t know what I am eating 
if I don’t know what sugar is, so 
I do not know what I am thinking 
of, if I do not admit that there is 
such a thing as substance. 

Now it is the characteristic of 
philosophy, since the time that 
Europe began to lose the Faith, 
that it does not know what it is 
thinking of, nor, literally, what to 
think. Its great names, Francis 
Bacon, Locke, Hume, Kant, Des- 
cartes—to mention only a few—all 
denied the fact of substance. And 
in our own time a man like C.E.M. 
Joad is only confessing the ignor- 
ance of his teachers when he says, 
“We know nothing of the substance 
of the physical world.” Bertrand 
Russell is suspicious of “the view 
that there is a world at all.” And 
Dr. Barnes—a splendid specimen 
of the modern mind—is satisfied 
that “the concept of substance can 
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profitably be excluded alike from 
physics and psychology.” He would 
like it to “remain petrified in the 
obsolete doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation.” 

Can it be because there is a Sub- 
stance which the Catholic Church 
regards as the very life of our soul 
—“our supersubstantial bread”— 
and because the negation of sub- 
stance is the negation of “the mys- 
tery of faith,” that those who hate 
the Church do not hesitate to deny 
their very reason by denying that 
there is such a thing at all? 

The most pathetic thing indeed 
about the modern mind is that, 
having cut itself off from all the 
founts of truth, natural and super- 
natural, it does not know what to 
think. In ancient Greek philosophy 
the mind was said, without any 
hint of commiseration, to be “pa- 
thetic”—simply because it was pri- 
marily passive and had to wait to 
be acted on by things outside it, 
before it could act itself. It had to 
learn by experience; the truth had 
to be brought home to it by the 
senses; it had to be given certain 
information from without, before it 
could understand. In other words, 
we can only think about what we 
see and hear and feel. But the 
Greek mind at its best did not dis- 
dain to be taught by Mother Na- 
ture through the senses, and ad- 
mitted that it was bound to think 


the truth that nature taught. It did 
not vaunt its independence, or pro- 
claim its right to think just what it 
liked. It realized that it’s very per- 
fection was to be subject to truth. 
But truth captivates, only to make 
free. The mind when it yields it- 
self to truth ceases to be “pathetic.” 
It has mastered objective evidence, 
and can pronounce, as from a judg- 
ment seat, a sentence that is with- 
out appeal, its own unconquerable 
conviction. The modern mind is 
altogether pathetic because it re- 
mains unconvinced; it does not 
know what to think. 

How fatal this position is, appears 
from its practical consequences such 
as they have been worked out in 
Protestantism. Since there is no 
knowing what is true or false— 
each one may think as he pleases. 
Private judgment, uncontrolled by 
evidence, becomes the only criterion 
of truth or morality. 

Against this principle of chaos, 
disorder and death, St. Thomas 
Aquinas maintains that no mind 
but God’s is, or can be, independ- 
ent. The mind must realize that 
it is a subject, and must respect the 
object which governs it. It is not 
free to think what it likes; it is 
obliged to think the truth. 

“The philosophy of St. Thomas,” 
wrote G. K. Chesterton, “stands 
founded on the universal common 
conviction that eggs are eggs.” 





Any government is first of all a 
framework of machinery to ac- 
complish its ends. It is secondly an 
ideology. As a system all the new 
governments of the world, espe- 
cially of Europe, strengthen the 
power of the executive. 

Centralization of authority may 
rest in one man, as in the dictator- 
ships of Salazer in Portugal, the 
Miklas-Schussnigg regime in Aus- 
tria, or the Kemal Pasha machine 
in Turkey. The dictatorship may 
again be in the hands of a party 
whose official head may be to all 
intents and purposes a dictator, but 
who, in the last analysis is the crea- 
ture of the party he has led to 
power. 

Dictatorships of the first kind are 
common historical phenomena. 
They arise out of the chaos of poli- 
tical, social, and economic uncer- 
tainty and tend to pass out with 
the gradual establishment of ordered 
government. The dictatorships of 
Russia, Italy, and Germany are, 
however, a modern _ invention, 
which many say will not die out. 
The leader will die, say they, but 
the party will carry on through 
a new leader chosen by the party. 
It is these party-dictatorship states 
and their significance to us, Ameri- 


Dictatorships 
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cans and Catholics, that will be dis- 
cussed. 


The System 

The party is the core of the gov- 
ernments of Russia, Italy, and Ger- 
many; in fact, it is the government. 
Its membership is relatively small. 
The nucleus of the party is com- 
posed of the original members 
whose energetic work brought the 
party to power. New members are 
invited. Membership is an honor. 
Members are the elite of the state, 
and they comprise the new social 
class. The organization of the party 
is strictly military. 

It takes care of its own discip- 
line; it has its own courts, whose 
decisions never attain publicity un- 
less circumstances or the exigen- 
cies of propaganda dictate a pub- 
lic trial. Periodically the party is 
purged of the unworthy. The Rus- 
sian seems to prefer the public 
method, at least at times. The June 
purge of 1934 in Germany was 
forced into the open by the prom- 
inence of the victims and the mag- 
nitude of the operation. 

The party, however, also bestows 
reward for faithful service—the re- 
sources of the state are at its dis- 


posal. The party is not only or- 
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ganized on a military basis; it is a 
fighting force, armed and trained 
for immediate service to maintain 
itself in power. Its intelligence 
service is splendid, to say the least. 
The secret police are ubiquitous 
and all-knowing. Their identity is, 
of course, unknown. 

The leading party members sit 
in the legislature. Legislation is by 
decree, which the legislature rati- 
fies periodically without dissent. 
The so-called democratic constitu- 
tion of Russia was ratified in 32 
minutes, and, according to the 
press, Stalin appeared bored during 
the process. 

All policy-determining offices are 
in the hands of party men. The 
avowed aim is to get all the state 
offices entrusted to the faithful. 
That means much in countries 
where public ownership includes 
all public utilities. The independ- 
ence of the judiciary is advertised 
but is in fact illusory. The party, 
obviously, dominates the police 
through actual command and 
through the omnipresent secret 
police. 

Especial attention is devoted to 
the entire educational system. Party 
men may not fill all teaching posts, 
but those who do must be loyal to 
the ideals of the organization. The 
youth of the state is organized by 
the party and only by it. This has 
been achieved in Russia and Italy; 
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the lingering death of the Catholic 
youth organizations in Germany 
presage the same for Germany in 
the near future. 

All forms of social relief, collec- 
tion, and disbursement are a strict- 
ly party matter. The party alone 
can be the good samaritan. 

In the economic field the party 
control may not be quite so close 
but it is nevertheless present. In 
Russia, of course, the matter is 
clear; state control dominates from 
top to bottom and therefore party 
control prevails throughout. Ger- 
many and Italy present a some- 
what different picture. Competi- 
tion is encouraged, at least in 
theory. The principle of private 
property is upheld. Labor is or- 
ganized into _party-controlled 
unions; all others have been dis- 
banded. Party officials dominate 
or at least dictate the decisions of 
the groups. Prices are practically 
fixed. The old heads of industry 
often remain in power, but they 
must work hand in hand with the 
party-controlled state, even if such 
cooperation may lead to bankrupt- 
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The party controls the political, 
social, and economic life of the 
state and all within it. All organ- 
izations must bow to it. It desires 
to control also the religious life. It 
wants totalitarianism in the widest 
sense of the term. The problem in 
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Russia is simple—there is no re- 
ligion for the Communist. Musso- 
lini toyed with the idea of a state- 
controlled church but was forced 
to compromise. Hitler speaks of a 
belief in positive Christianity; the 
fact is, however, that no practical 
Christian, Catholic or Protestant, is 
in a position of prominence. The 
philosophers of the party, those 
in charge of the educational ideals, 
are certainly not practical Chris- 
tians; if so, they are German Chris- 
tians, if such a combination of 
words is allowable. The state is 
God. The state must dominate and 
therefore the party must; the state 
is the party. 

The party controls man’s life as 
far as possible. It keeps in control 
through its military and_ police 
power. But in the last analysis that 
is never enough. These new states 
have adopted a much better method 
—propaganda and exclusive control 
of all the instruments for the dis- 
semination of information. Books, 
press, radio, theater, assemblies, all 
are brought into play. The output 
is staggering and in the long run 
convincing. The glory, the achieve- 
ments, the ideals of the party-state, 
on the one hand; the miseries, 
floods, strikes, turmoil, economic 
depression, etc., of the liberal de- 
mocracies, on the other—this is 
their twofold appeal. One must 
admire their diligence and finesse. 
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All sell the ideals of the party-state, 
yes; the all important idea, how- 
ever, is to keep the party in power. 
Ideals they have, but they can be 
discarded under the stress of devel- 
opments. The party, however, 
must remain in the chair. 

The similarity between the gov- 
ernmental systems of Russia, Italy, 
and Germany is really astonishing. 
There are differences, of course, de- 
pending on local, racial, and his- 
torical dissimilarities. The similar- 
ities, however, outweigh them. The 
penetrating observer sees back of 
the smoke-screen of propaganda. 


The Idealogy 


The ideology of a system of gov- 
ernment comprises the philosophy 
that inspires the ideals and dic- 
tates the policies of the state. Our 
American democratic system may 
be similar to that of France; our 
ideals, our philosophy of the gov- 
ernment, however, may be differ- 
ent. The system of the party-state 
may be the same in Russia, Ger- 
many, and Italy; the philosophy of 
state conduct is different, at least 
on paper. 

Russia. The Russian party-state 
maintains that it aims to realize 
ultimately the ideal of Marxian 
Communism, the era of justice for 
all. That at least is the rainbow 
held out daily to all Russians. Prac- 
tically, however, the millennium is 
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still distant. The dictatorship of 
the happy proletariat is still a party 
dictatorship. The problems of the 
Russian party-state are immense. 
They are further complicated by the 
cultural and economic backward- 
ness of the mass of Russians. Its 
energies have been and still are 
driven toward the elevation of Rus- 
sia to the level of the economic 
efficiency of Western Europe. 
There has been forward progress. 
In time, replicas of the industrial 
movements of Manchester and Pitts- 
burgh will dot the Volga land- 
scape and may arrive at the latter’s 
industrial efficiency. 

Socially, the levelling process has 
been completed, for the old classes 
have been liquidated. Phoenix-like, 
however, a new social caste has 
arisen—the party members. Educa- 
tional energies are directed toward 
the Marxian ideal. Religion is bare- 
ly tolerated for the serfs of the new 
absolutism; party members wor- 
ship Lenin. The authority of God 
and the right to private property 
are obstacles to the levelling process 
and the power of the party council. 

Ideals and practice? The ideals 
of Marx appear to remain only in 
the propaganda program. Retreats 
in action have been made, many 
of them. We are told that they are 
merely strategic. The family is 
again protected, divorce is made 
more difficult than in many Ameri- 
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can States, the wage system is in- 
troduced, and a money economy is 
inaugurated. Why retreats? A sim- 
ilar explanation lies in the fact that 
cannot be overemphasized, namely, 
that the party must be kept in 
power, and it is easier to do that 
by going backward than by pro- 
ceeding forward. The masses are 
still promised the Marxian para- 
dise. Bad conditions are freely ad- 
mitted, but Russians think they are 
worse elsewhere. 

Germany. The ideology of the 
NSDAP (National Socialist Ger- 
man Workers Party) is harder to 
get at. Some of it can be found in 
Mein Kampf. The 25 points of the 
official program that the Brown 
Shirts took with them into power 
were kept purposely indefinite. All 
discontents find consolation in 
them. The Russian at least tells us 
where he is going, even if he is 
going in the opposite direction; the 
German party man perhaps does 
not know himself. The Nazi re- 
gime inherited a well-equipped 
state, a highly civilized people and 
a splendid industrial plant. Nazi 
Germany does not need to attempt 
skipping 100 years of history in 
order to attain the cultural and 
economic level of its competitors. 
Officially the entire energies of the 
State are directed toward the pro- 
tection of the Germans and with 
them the entire civilized world 
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from the barbarism of Russian 
Communism, which was supposed- 
ly about to deluge Germany at the 
moment of the Brown Shirts’ ad- 
vent to power. 

In all vital questions, therefore, 
we might reasonably expect the 
Nazi philosophy to run counter to 
the ideals of Russian Communism. 
It should, consequently, be pro-pri- 
vate property. Is it? The principle 
is maintained, but a heavy hand is 
laid on all the phases of the ex- 
ploitation thereof—price control, 
production quotas, management, 
etc. It should be pro-religious. 
Party officials never tire of telling 
the German Christian people how 
grateful they should be for being 
saved from the red terror. The 
party stands on the program of 
positive Christianity, whatever that 
may be. 

Nevertheless, the lot of the Chris- 
tian Churches is pitiful. Their ac- 
tivities have either been curtailed 
or at least seriously handicapped. 
The Christian press is about gone; 
what there is left of it must confine 
itself to generalities. Many censor- 
ship rules would be funny if they 
did not have tragic consequences; 
for example, church papers cannot 
print jokes. Frequent suspensions 
by police order lead to loss of ad- 
vertising with the eventual result 
of bankruptcy. The Christian 
youth organizations are dying out. 


The Protestants surrendered. The 
Catholic ones are about to collapse. 
They have lost their playgrounds 
and their halls; their meetings are 
policed, if allowed at all; the par- 
ents who refuse to withdraw their 
children and enroll them in the 
party organization are put under 
economic and social pressure. Ger- 
man Christianity and neo-paganism 
are fostered. The leadership and 
program of the German youth are 
publicly pagan. 

National socialism should be pro- 
family, if it is anti-Communistic. 
It wants a high birth rate, racial 
purity and such, but how much 
control has the German father over 
his children? He has no authority 
over their recreation and compan- 
ionship; their minds are poisoned 
in a school over which he has no 
control. 

Naziism should be anti-interna- 
tional since Russian Communism is 
international. Is it? There is 
plenty of nationalism; indeed there 
is. But predictions of the spread 
of the party type of government 
throughout the civilized world are 
nearly as current in Germany as 
they are in Russia. It is a known 
fact that encouragement is given to 
any and all Fascist movements 
throughout the world. 

What is in the mind of the con- 
trolling group of the party? We 
can only forecast trends on the 
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basis of past performance. No mat- 
ter what happens, the party must 
be kept in power. To do that the 
masses must be kept satisfied. They 
must be kept interested; they must 
be enthused. National Socialism is 
“the Marxianism of the anti-Marx- 
ist classes and the intellectual Marx- 


ist. 


Italy. The philosophy of Italian 
Fascism has much in common with 
national socialism. The Germans 
at least make much of the relation- 
ship. Economically more backward 
than Germany, Italy has, however, 
developed further toward the cor- 
porate controlled and planned state 
than Germany. Much is still on 


paper. Private property is respected, 
but the supervision is even closer 


than in the Third Reich. Socially, 


Fascism takes a more positive atti- 
tude toward the past. The Italian 
is a realist. Mussolini proved that 
trait in making peace with the Su- 
preme Pontiff in the youth contro- 
versy. The religious question was 
easier to solve, with the bulk of the 
people Catholic. A new Christian 
spirit pervades the whole social 
ideology of Fascism. The cultural 
past of the people is being taken in- 
to consideration, not merely the an- 
cient, as in Germany, but also the 
more recent, the Christian. The 
future cannot be predicted. Italy 
is controlled by a party and that 
party is dominated by one man. 
After Mussolini? Remember that 
totalitarianism remains its ideal no 
matter what compromises may have 
been made to keep the party in 


Power. 


THUCYDIDES ON DICTATORSHIPS 








“And revolution brought upon the cities of Hellas many terrible calam- 
ities, such as have been and always will be while human nature remains 
the same. When troubles had once begun in the cities, those who followed 
carried the revolutionary spirit further and further, and determined to outdo 
the report of all who had preceded them by the ingenuity of their enter- 
prises and the atrocity of their revenges. The meaning of words had no 
longer the same relation to things, but was changed by them as they 
thought proper. Reckless daring was thought to be loyal courage; prudent 
delay was the excuse of a coward; moderation was the disguise of un- 
manly weakness; to know everything was to do nothing. Frantic energy 
was the true quality of a man. The lover of violence was always trusted, 
and his opponent suspected. He who succeeded in a plot was deemed 
knowing, but a still greater master in craft was he who detected one. 
On the other hand, he who plotted from the first to have nothing to 
do with plots was a breaker-up of parties and a poltroon who was afraid 
of the enemy.” 

Thucydides, II, 82 (Jowett’s translation) 
Quoted from “A Decade of Revolution” by Crane Brinton. Page 302. 





Against Peter Whiffin 


YOu have no doubt read the 
article in a secular magazine,* writ- 
ten by Peter Whiffin and entitled 
“A Priest Warns the Church.” The 
author rests his case on several con- 
crete cases, not on abstract princi- 
ples. He should therefore admit 
the validity of another priest’s argu- 
mentum ad hominem. What I have 
to say, therefore, is not a profound 
rebuttal to Peter Whiffin, but sim- 
ply the sad experience of a pastor 
who has tried to save his own soul 
as a priest by devoting himself to 
his people. 

I have been pastor of St. Joan of 
Arc’s Church for ten years. There 
are 1,654 souls in this parish of 
which 95% are Italians. When I 
came here, there were about 200 
persons attending Mass. For the 
first year of my pastorate I took no 
salary for obvious reasons. I an- 
nounced to my people that 1 wanted 
to serve them in any way that I 
could, and I assured them that no 
fee would be charged for baptizing 
their children or for the perform- 
ance of any of my spiritual duties. 
I explained to them in their own 
language the custom of making 
free offerings, which exists in this 
country, but emphasized that such 
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offerings are absolutely voluntary. 
The fact is that I refused to take 
offerings for more than half the 
baptisms I have had in the past 
ten years. The same is true of 
funerals and weddings. As a re- 
sult, after fifteen years in the priest- 
hood I am not worth $10.00. I 
own no property and never did. I 
hold no stocks and have no bank 
account. Whatever money I ever 
had over and above my immediate 
needs I gave to my poor people. 
From the day of my ordination to 
the present “religion was a blessed 
means of living for the poor,” not 
“a commercialized racket for living 
off the poor,” as Peter Whiffin 
writes. 

My ministry has not been con- 
fined to sacristy service. Much of 
my time has been spent in getting 
jobs not only for my own people 
but for non-Catholics also. I have 
attempted to preach in a Christian 
fashion on social justice, but with- 
out any of the blatant oratory of 
the soap-box agitator. The mem- 
bers of my parish are not all Ital- 
ians. One of them is the president 
of the Hershey Chocolate Company. 
From the pews of his church he 
heard Catholic doctrine expounded 


*It appeared in the Forum, was reprinted in the Readers Digest.—Ed. 
550 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Apr. 24, 1937. 
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and learned his duty to the work- 
ers, while the workers also learned 
their duty to their employer; and 
both learned their duties to Al- 
mighty God. Within ten years I 
have witnessed a gradual increase 
in wages amounting to almost 
100%. I have also witnessed such 
an increase at Mass attendance that 
now we must have three Masses on 
Sunday. 

No one can say that I was able 
to help my poor by ingratiating my- 
self with the wealthy. I have never 
accepted a present or a favor of 
purely personal nature from Mr. 
Murrie, the president of the com- 
pany, or from Mr. M. S. Hershey. 
The latter made me an honorary 
member of his country club, pre- 
sented me with a set of golf clubs 
and gave orders that I could use 
the club without cost. The clubs 
were accepted by me with the un- 
derstanding that I may give them 
to boys in the parish; golf I never 
learned to play because I could not 
afford the luxury; my membership 
in the club remained purely hon- 
orary; I never took advantage of it. 
Why? Because I felt that I would 
scandalize my poor by indulging 
in the luxury of golf. 

All this is a preamble to what has 
recently happened in Hershey. 
When I heard that the C. I. O. 
was organizing a union in the Her- 


shey Chocolate Company, I read 
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from Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical, the 
chapter on unions. Although I 
knew full well the company’s 
strong opposition to labor organiza- 
tion, I told my congregation what 
the Church teaches and made per- 
fectly clear the rights and duties 
of both employer and employee. I 
warned the workers against union 
organization which accomplished 
its ends in defiance of law and 
order. I warned the employer 
against recourse to violence. The 
rest of this part of the chapter needs 
no telling. But what is not known 
to the world is this. My own peo- 
ple not only failed to take my warn- 
ing, but even did me the injustice 
of circulating rumors that I was 
paid $500.00 by Mr. Murrie for de- 
livering my sermon and that I was 
against the union and all for the 
capitalist. In the midst of the 
strike I was secretly warned that 
a group of Italians were about to 
railroad me out of town. I asked 
for no protection. On the day of 
the conflict between the union and 
non-union workers I was asked to 
take two men to their homes who 
had been wounded in the struggle, 
because their presence was creating 
a very tense atmosphere in the local 
hospital. I said that I would gladly 
take them home and inquired who 
they were and where they lived. 
It so happened that they were the 
ring-leaders of the union and their 
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lives were not worth much at the 
moment. I placed the men in my 
car and drove them to their homes 
without a police escort. This 
opened the eyes of the working 
people. It convinced them that I was 
not tied up with Mr. Hershey and 
Mr. Murrie. They then came to me 
for advice and told me their secret 
plans for revenge. Quietly I prevail- 
ed on them not to resort to retalia- 
tion. These poor, misguided people 
were more impressed by my Samar- 
itan act than they were by the fact 
that, when I warned them against 
dangerous leaders, I was not worth 
one dollar. For I had given my 
last cent to a widow to buy food 
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for her six hungry children. 

I cannot but wonder how Peter 
Whiffin can explain this sudden 
change in a people who turned 
their backs on a priest who toiled 
for them for ten years. How can 
he explain it except by the fact that 
irresponsible agitators came to our 
little community and undermined 
the confidence of the people in their 
priests and ministers as the first 
step in their efforts to disrupt order. 

My experience is not unique; I 
feel sure that mine is the story of 
countless good, God-fearing priests 
who are doing their job quietly, un- 
tainted by the urge to seek pub- 
licity. 





A TRUE GENTLEMAN 


The following was found in an old manor house in Glouces- 
tershire, written and framed, and hung over the mantlepiece 
of a tapestried sittingroom: 

The true gentleman is God’s servant, the world’s master, and 
his own man, virtue is his business, study his recreation, con- 
tentment his rest, and happiness his reward. God is his Father, 
Jesus Christ his Saviour, the saints his brethren, and all that 
need him his friend. Devotion is his chaplain, chastity his cham- 
berlain, sobriety his butler, temperance his cook, hospitality his 
house-keeper, Providence his steward, charity his treasure, piety 
his mistress of the house, and discretion his porter to let in or out, 
as most fit. Thus is his whole family made up of virtue, and 
he is the true master of his house. He is necessitated to be in the 
world on his way to heaven; but he walks through it as fast as 
he can, and all his business by the way is to make himself and 
others happy. Take him in two words—a man and a Christian. 

The Sign (1926) 

















Town and Country 


By REV. W. HOWARD BISHOP 


Condensed from Catholic Rural Life Objectives 


Capitalism, which prefers 
profits to persons, violates human 
rights in a two-fold way, directly 
and indirectly. It makes a direct 
assault when it reduces the human 
individual to the status of a work- 
horse, when with a paramount con- 
cern for dividends it subjects him 
to all the cruel handicaps that mod- 
ern industrialism knows, so that it 
is no longer easy for him to remem- 
ber that he is a child of God. In- 
directly, Capitalism without con- 
science disfranchises the individual 
through the wreckage it has made 
of that soundest of all guarantees 
of human liberty, the home and the 
family. 

The relationship between Capital- 
istic procedure and the disintegra- 
tion of the family is not entirely 
clear to the casual observer. Where- 
fore I think it well to give you 
the words of G. K. Chesterton, 
quoted in the Christmas, 1935, is- 
sue of “The Cross and The Plough,” 
organ of the Catholic Land Asso- 
ciations of England and Wales. 
“It cannot be too often repeated,” 
writes Mr. Chesterton, “that what 
destroyed the Family in the modern 
world was Capitalism. No doubt 
it might have been Communism, if 
Communism had ever had a chance 


outside that semi-Mongolian wil- 
derness where it flourishes. But, 
so far as we are concerned, what 
has broken up households, and en- 
couraged divorces, and treated the 
old domestic virtues with more and 
more open contempt, is the epoch 
and power of Capitalism. It is 
Capitalism that has forced a moral 
feud and a commercial competi- 
tion between the sexes; that has de- 
stroyed the influence of the parent 
in favour of the influence of the 
employer; that has driven men 
from their homes to look for jobs; 
that has forced them to live near 
their factories or their firms instead 
of near their families; and above 
all, that has encouraged for com- 
mercial reasons, a parade of pub- 
licity and garish novelty which is 
in its nature the death of all that 
was called dignity and modesty by 
our fathers and mothers. It is not 
the Bolshevist but the Boss, the pub- 
licity man, the salesman and the 
commercial advertiser who have, 
like a rush and riot of barbarians, 
thrown down and trampled under- 
foot the ancient Roman statue of 
Verecundia. But because the thing 
is done by men of this sort, of 
course it is done in their own 
muggy and muddleheaded way; by 
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all the irresponsible tricks of their 
foul Suggestion and their filthy 
Psychology.” 

The human family is the oldest 
institution on earth. It is older 
than the Church; it is older than 
any State. It is the smallest or- 
ganized group in which authority 
is vested and obedience required, 
and its charter comes straight from 
God Himself. It performs a func- 
tion in preparing the young for citi- 
zenship that the State cannot dis- 
pense with. It performs a function 
in instilling virtue and religion in 
the young that the Church cannot 
dispense with. And neither Church 
nor State can dispense with the 
high type of loyalty to constituted 
authority and to sacred obligations 


that are developed nowhere as in 


the Christian home. So it is-no 
exaggeration to say that both 
Church and State are dependent 
upon the family for their success. 
It is almost true to say that the 
homes are the nation and the homes 
are the Church. 

The terrible thing that is happen- 
ing in America today is this: we 
are witnessing in our cities the de- 
cay of family life. It is folding up 
and going out of business. Families 
exist statistically but not as insti- 
tutions which can be depended on 
either as prolific sources or as nurs- 
eries of human life. Still less can 
they be depended on by State or 


Church as the training ground of 
future citizens. And no school can 
take their place. The Church has 
not been eliminated, but without 
homes, the Church is crippled trag- 
ically. 

Our Capitalistic system, which 
has its chief stronghold in our big 
cities, has been responsible for the 
rise of two great social heresies: 
birth-control, its friend, and Com- 
munism, its enemy. Both friend 
and enemy are working toward its 
destruction. __Birth-control, _ like 
Sampson, would pull down upon it- 
self the very roof that shelters it, 
for business and industry must slow 
down as population declines, and 
the proportion of adults, who must 
produce, to children, who only con- 
sume, becomes greater. And we 
are told by one of our noted statis- 
ticians that the population decline 
will begin not many years hence. 
The threat of Communism, another 
by-product of our present system, 
seeks openly the destruction of the 
present order to rear upon its ruins 
a Godless totalitarian State in which 
all ownership would be vested. 

Against these destructive heresies 
the country offers a natural resist- 
ance. To the doctrine of birth- 
control it opposes the demand for 
children on the farms where chores 
are to be done and where plenty 
of fresh air, wholesome food and 
ample shelter are comparatively in- 
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expensive. To the home-destroying 
influences generally it opposes the 
circumstance that on the farms, 
home life and farm enterprise are 
inseparable, the one being necessary 
to sustain the other. 

To the threats of Communism it 
opposes the stern individualism of 
the farmer, his love of home and 
family and utter unadaptability to 
a regimented existence. It adds fur- 
thermore the greater economic se- 
curity of the farms. For land is 
still the most secure thing on earth 
that men can own. I say rural 
conditions offer a natural resistance 
to the influences that are at work 
to destroy the family. I do not con- 
tend that they offer a perfect bar- 
rier to these movements. Both of 
them have made inroads and will 
go further unless they are checked 
The supernatural resistance of the 
Church must be added to the nat- 
ural resistance of rural living, before 
the barrier is perfect. 

We cannot say, “Let things take 
their course” when we know the 
Communists have a program and 
are making headway with it, and 
that the Fascists have a program 
and are making headway. The 
Christian Church must have a pro- 
gram if these forces are to be 
checked. The Holy Father has laid 
down broad principles on which a 
new order, founded on human 
values, natural and supernatural, 
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should take form. Eventually, and 
I hope soon, Church leaders will 
work out a program in detail. 
Meanwhile I have these observations 
to make: 

(1) The new order should be 
based upon man and his human 
needs and values of body, mind, and 
soul, not on mammon and the 
pursuit of money for money’s sake. 

(2) Civilization’s heart should 
be the home and its soul the Church, 
instead of the factory and the money 
market which take their place at 
present. 

(3) Production of home necessi- 
ties should be returned to the home 
so far as possible, by restoration of 
the home crafts on the farms and 
even to a limited extent in towns 
and cities. Small business enter- 
prises centered about the home 
should be given every protection 
and encouragement. 

(4) Civilization’s stronghold 
should be the farms, rather than the 
cities, farms on a family basis, cul- 
tivated for a living, first and pri- 
marily, rather than solely for profit, 
with high self-sufficiency and low 
dependence on cash income, with 
the family home as the throbbing 
heart of each little enterprise, and 
the Church its inspiration. 

(5) The State should facilitate 
the widest possible distribution of 
farm, home and business ownership 
and proprietorship. 
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(6) Every department of agri- 
culture should be organized co-op- 
eratively to function harmoniously 
with similar organizations of indus- 
try, with the Government standing 
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abuses and conflicts, but leaving the 
actual work of managing the vari- 
ous occupations for their own best 
interests to the autonomous action 
of the various organized groups 


by as monitor or referee to prevent themselves. 





STATISTICS WITH A COMMENT 


The Spanish College in Rome has drawn up statistics based on 
200 letters of Bishops and priests, and on the testimony of 188 
priests and eight Bishops come to Rome: from these it ap 
that for the whole of Spain from 40 to 50 percent bs aor 
priests and 11 Bishops have been killed by the Reds; in nine 
dioceses the percentage of priests killed is 80; in that of Malaga, 
90. From reports from 23 dioceses it appears that “almost all 
the churches have been burnt.” 


So far there have been no definite returns made as regards 
the number of sisters killed; in many places they have fallen 
victims to the hatred of the Communists, though it does not 
appear that any definite orders were given for their slaughter, 
whereas, in the case of the killing of priests and the destruction 
of churches, definite instructions were certainly given in high 
places; it is hard to say, however, who are the persons responsible 
for these orders. 


One cannot help recalling two sentences from our Holy 


Father’s encyclical on The Catholic Priesthood: “The enemies 
of the Church well know the vital importance of the priesthood; 
for against the priesthood in particular, as We have already had 
to lament in the case of Our dear Mexico, they direct the point 
of their attacks. It is the priesthood they desire to be rid of; 
that they may clear the way for the destruction of the Church, 
which has been so often attempted yet never achieved. 


Osservatore Romano and The Irish Monthly 

















Interracial Justice 


By JOHN LA FARGE, SJ. 
Condensed from the book 


From merely an economic point 
of view, the white citizenry of our 
country are constantly aware of the 
presence of the Negro in their 
midst. Self-evident in the Southern 
states, this is becoming increasingly 
noticeable in the North. At present 
2,530,000 Negroes reside in the 
Northern and Western states of the 
union. 

As consumers, this vast popula- 
tion profoundly affect our economy. 
As producers they enter into the 
manifold problems of industrial re- 
lations and unionism, agriculture, 
domestic service, the service indus- 
tries, and the professions. Where 
misfortune debars them from either 
status, that of producer or consum- 
er, there is an immense residue of 
charity and relief for the taxpayer 
to consider. 

Politically, race relations play a 
decisive part in the history of our 
country at all times. That race re- 
lations play an essential part in the 
field of social welfare and popular 
education needs no demonstration. 

Finally and paramountly, in the 
religious field Catholics cannot’ be 
indifferent to the spiritual welfare 
of one-tenth of the country’s popu- 
lation. Simply as Catholics towards 
other Catholics, they cannot be in- 


different to matters that affect the 
spiritual welfare of other Catholics, 
among whom are a certain num- 
ber—even if proportionally a small 
one—of the colored race. Nor can 
we be indifferent to these matters 
when they affect the spiritual con- 
ditions of the millions outside the 
Church, but for whom the Church 
is no less a spiritual mother, even 
if not recognized as such. 

A thorough study may reveal that 
the greatest sufferers in the long 
run from the neglect of an adequate 
philosophy of race relations are not 
the long-suffering “minority group” 
but the great majority who proceed 
blissfully ignorant of what ails them. 
Moreover, the question of race re- 
lations is for the Negroes a matter 
of universal, daily, and profound 
concern. However unwilling, for 
obvious reasons of policy, the aver- 
age Negro may be to discuss the 
matter, there are few who pass a 
day without being reminded of it 
in some form or other. 

What is the question of race re- 
lations? It is primarily a moral 
question in so far as any racial so- 
lution is to be achieved; and second- 
arily a matter of the social sciences. 
A practical, not a merely theoreti- 
cal, solution is what we are seeking. 
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To the question: “Isn’t the race 
problem hopeless?” we answer, “To 
declare a moral problem hopeless 
is to declare the bankruptcy of hu- 


man society.” 


WHAT IS RACE? 


Much of the confusion that exists 
in discussions of social matters re- 
sults from the lack of definitions. 
Vague and uncertain use of terms 
leads to loose thinking, which in 
turn is used to rationalize unsocial 
conduct. Such a sequence gives rise 
to un-Christian ways of thinking 
and acting in the field of race rela- 
tions. By race relations we mean 
the treatment of one racial group 
by another and the situations which 


give rise to such treatment. 
Modern anthropological science 
overwhelmingly rejects the theory 
that even purely physical traits are 
permanently or fixedly inherited by 
any large determinable group of 


human beings. “Race,” as popu- 
larly understood, is but a passing 
phenomenon. 

Instead of fixed or permanent 
physical characteristics, we find that 
even without the changes brought 
about by mixture of blood, varia- 
tions occur, in the case of individ- 
uals measured, even in the case of 
the supposedly most stable physical 
traits. There is no Negro race in 
the United States, but a Negro pop- 
ulation group. 


While the relations of the Negro 
with the white majority in this 
country present some distinctive 
features, the study of other group 
relationships reveals that its uni- 
queness may easily be exaggerated. 
Piece by piece, step by step, the 
tensions and conflicts that are found 
in the Negro-white situation are 
discovered in varying but kindred 
form in other group conflicts, past 
and present, in the United States 
and abroad. Surprising, for in- 
stance, is the parallel between many 
of the troubles of the Negro in our 
times with those of Catholic im- 
migrants in industrial America a 
half-century ago; with caste con- 
flicts in India; with minority con- 
flicts in Europe. 

There can be no universal assign- 
ment of physical differences on 
any scale of superiority and infer- 
iority, for the entire Negro-Ameri- 
can group on any racial basis, but 
that there exist certain mental dif- 
ferences between the two groups 
is an evident fact. Differences of 
speech, demeanor, interests, habits, 
are proverbial, and form the human- 
interest material of nearly every- 
thing that deals with the Negroes, 
from the bizarre caricatures of Oc- 
tavus Roy Cohen to the mystery of 
the spirituals. 

There appears to be no rational 
basis, and no factual proof, for at- 
tributing racial mental difference 
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to the members of the Negro group 
in the United States. 

Comparisons between nations on 
a moral basis are notoriously arbi- 
trary and misleading. Who can 
ever decide whether the Swedes are 
more moral than the Germans, or 
the Chinese than the Japanese, or 
the people of Philadelphia than the 
inhabitants of Baltimore? 

How far crime is the result of 
environment and faulty education, 
in which lack of proper religious 
influence plays a major part, how 
much is to be ascribed to heredity, 
will doubtless be disputed until 
the end of time. Man’s spiritual 
nature, however, is not inherited. 
It comes untarnished by any physi- 


cal heredity from the hands of the 


Creator, and with it comes the 
power to overcome, under the as- 
sistance of his fellows, and with 
the grace of Christ, whatever ob- 
scure inclinations to evil may lurk 
in the inherited physical organism. 

Elaborate attempts have been 
made to justify the stereotyped view 
that the colored race is in some es- 
sential way predisposed to infrac- 
tions of sexual morality. The effort 
however, to implant responsibility 
for such infractions as exist updn 
the physical constitution of the ra- 
cial group invariably runs up against 
the difficulty of isolating any sup- 
posed racial tendencies from the in- 
fluence of environment and the 
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effect of example. 

If our interest is in living human 
beings, and not in the idle specula- 
tions of an obsolete racial psychol- 
ogy, our effort will be concentrated 
on establishing such a social milieu 
for the colored group as will re- 
move temptation from its young 
folk, as far as is humanly possible; 
will encourage the group’s power- 
ful forces for moral ideals and its 
constant, heroic strivings for better 
conditions of life; and will do all 
that we can to provide it with the 
spiritual means to build a morally 
harmonious life. This is the very 
purpose of a Catholic interracial 
program. 

The Negro can show as many 
examples of glorious moral triumph 
over the weakness of fallen human 
nature as the member of any other 
racial group, in proportion to the 
light afforded him and the oppor- 
tunity given him for following the 
light. Abundant are the testimonies 
of moral excellence of Negroes met 
with in the ordinary course of 
events by priests, social workers, 
and other presumably competent 
judges of human moral tendencies. 
Abundant are the examples of that 
supreme moral triumph which we 
call sanctity. 

While our civilization has long 
since abolished slavery, it is never- 
theless actuated by the same com- 


mercial spirit in dealing with the 
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less privileged groups of men that 
led to the original slave traffic and, 
under cotton slavery, to speculation 
in human kind. The Negro is still 
valued in terms of cheap human 
labor rather than in terms of the 
human personality, with its con- 
comitant rights and duties. 
Despite all the difficulties of the 
recent environment, there is a grad- 
ual but steady advance in the econ- 
omic and cultural condition of the 
Negro group, while its spiritual ad- 
vance is in proportion to the in- 
terest taken in the Negro’s spiritual 
welfare. Among the outstanding 
environmental evils of the Negro 
today are the disordered agricul- 
tural situation, and the disordered 
housing situation in the cities. 
Following the teachings of Christ, 
we hold that the relationships of 
mankind are not matters of mere 
adjustment, for comfort or for ma- 
terial profit or for expediency’s 
sake, but a vital question of the life 
and death, perfection or destruction 
of humanity. The guarantee of 
these relationships is human rights. 
Interracial justice requires that 
individuals and groups shall deal 
with one another in such manner 
that equality of opportunity shall 
not be denied because of the attri- 
bution to any group, as a group, 
of that inferiority which attaches 
only to certain individuals; and that 
society (or the social community) 
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shall be so constituted that no such 
considerations shall be allowed to 
interfere with the practice of equal 
justice. 

Interracial justice, in the opinion 
of the writer, applies primarily and 
per se to the family, since the fam- 
ily is primarily and per se the unit 
of social justice, of which inter- 
racial justice is a part. 

Following a time-honored nom- 
enclature, human rights may be 
conveniently grouped under the 
headings: life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness (or opportunity). 
These headings are not mutually 
exclusive since much of what is in- 
cluded under life and liberty may 
also be considered as belonging to 
the pursuit of happiness or oppor- 
tunity. 

Christian social philosophy, as 
the custodian and champion of hu- 
man rights, rejects as sinful the 
violation of human right. To 
greed’s plea of necessity, Christian- 
ity replies with conscience, warning 
of sin. 

Christian social philosophy re- 
gards as sinful not only actual vio- 
lations of right, but those states of 
mind which, by inflaming human 
passion and clouding human in- 
tellect, encourage such violations. 
For this reason Christian social 
philosophy looks upon racial pre- 
judices, deliberately fostered, as a 
sin. 
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Human rights, speaking in gen- 
eral, find their guarantee in three 
major types of institutions: govern- 
ment and law; organic social struc- 
ture; religion. In our American 
scheme of life the separation be- 
tween these three types of insti- 
tution is sharp and profound. Jeal- 
ously maintained, this separation is 
held to be essential to social peace 
and national progress. Without at- 
tempting to dispute this point, it 
may still be noted that by the very 
strictness of this separation some- 
thing is lost of the influence in 
behalf of human rights which so- 
ciety might otherwise exercise upon 
government, government upon so- 
ciety, and religion upon both. 


The essential human rights of 
negroes do not appertain to them 
as Negroes, but simply as members 


of the human family. Human 
rights are not Negro rights, any 
more than they are white rights or 
red-haired persons’ rights. They 
flow from the essential constituents 
of our nature, not from its acci- 
dental characteristics. 

Charity supposes justice. There 
can be no real exercise of charity 
which does not first take into con- 
sideration the claims of justice. 
Before giving alms to a man we pay 
him our debts, if any such be owing 
to him. It is equally disastrous, 
however, to attempt to substitute 
justice for charity. The dynamics 
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of justice are not to be found in 
justice alone, but in the impelling 
power of love, which alone can pro- 
vide adequate motivation and spir- 
itual force for the realization of 
human rights. 

The Christion religion has never 
ceased to lay stress upon the fact 
all men are brothers, as descen- 
dants from a common earthly an- 
cestor and as children of the same 
heavenly Father. Flowing from this 
community of origin, as well as 
from our need of one another in 
the task of fulfilling our temporal 
and eternal destiny, are those obli- 
gations of the natural law which 
are characterized as human rights. 
Far from ignoring this natural 
unity of mankind, the supernat- 
ural unity of the Kingdom of God 
transforms natural unity into a 
corporate spiritual communion, gov- 
erned by the law of charity, but 
at the same time teaching explic- 
itly those implications of the natural 
law which remained unnoticed 
when man trusted to his unaided 
reason. 

The World War and its subse- 
quent events brought to the whole 
civilized world a haunting sense of 
international insecurity. As a re- 
sult of the depression, the people 
of the United States are preoccu- 
pied as never before with the ques- 
tion of their economic security. 
Both preoccupations are easily ex- 
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ploited, in their own interests, by 
political agitators. 

No one knows the Negro better 
than himself. Those of the colored 
race, who have made the most ex- 
tended study of the psychology of 
their own group, agree with prac- 
tical unanimity on one point: that 
the inward disposition of a consid- 
erable majority of Negroes, what- 
ever may be their cheerful exterior, 
is an intense and constant preoccu- 
pation with their own security. 

To expect complete security in 
our temporal existence is a ridicu- 
lous delusion. No one can insure 
himself against sickness and death. 
No one can guarantee his life 
against poverty and disaster. Mil- 
lions have been poured into endow- 
ments for institutions, in the hope ot 
securing them forever, only to find 
that the funds were inadequate, 
that the original purpose was no 
longer desirable, or that the invest- 
ments had lost their value. No 
promise can be fully relied upon 
but the promise of God; and He 
promises us no entire temporal im- 
munity. 

Nevertheless, a certain degree of 
security is both possible and de- 
sirable in this life. It is desirable, 
because without it most men find it 
well-nigh impossible to work out 
their salvation. In other words, 
man has both a natural duty and 
a natural right to seek and expect a 
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certain amount of security in his 
temporal affairs, since the possession 
of a certain degree of security is 
the natural atmosphere in which he 
is to work out his moral perfection. 

The exercise, too, of the purely 
supernatural life presupposes a cer- 
tain degree of security. Participa- 
tion in the Church’s sacramental 
and liturgical life is normally ex- 
ercised in a state of peace, and not 
in a state of continual trepidation. 
Normally—for there are in all ages 
and in all countries brilliant ex- 
amples of heroic men and women 
practicing their religion under the 
most fearful obstacles. Like the 
faithful described in the Fourth 
Book of Maccabees, they cling to 
their Faith when hunted and pro- 
scribed; and triumph over insecur- 
ity by virtue. So the Church has 
conquered in the face of the de- 
privation of every other natural 
right, as parents have raised healthy 
families in pestilential swamps. 
Nevertheless, this does not alter the 
fact that such deprivation is in it- 
self unhealthful, and that it is our 
duty to combat it. 


SEGREGATION 


When people of one social group 
believe that people of another group 
are objectionable to live with, the 
simplest course is to part company, 
like Abraham and Lot, one or the 
other retiring to a distant land. 
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Since this is impossible in the 
crowded modern world, the next 
most obvious course is separation in 
daily life. If separation cannot be 
achieved by persuasion, then this 
is sometimes attempted by law. 

Theoretically segregation need not 
be unjust. Applied, however, as 
a settled social policy it tends to 
injustice, it imposes an intolerable 
burden upon society, and is increas- 
ingly practically unworkable. It 
also tends away from, rather than 
towards, permanent social peace. 

Opposition to any further exten- 
sion, geographically or socially, of 
the segregation system than now 
prevails is about the most universal 
fact that can be predicted of Amer- 
can Negroes, unless it be their fear 
of such an extension, and the sense 
of insecurity that such a fear pro- 
vokes. 

It is a segregation as a permanent 
institution, segregation as a substi- 
tute for that moral idea of collab- 
oration and forbearance based upon 
spiritual respect and self-respect that 
is particularly reprobated by inter- 
racial justice. 


RACE PREJUDICE 

Race prejudice may be combated 
both directly and indirectly. Like 
all erroneous or sinful voluntary 
acts it may be both attacked and 
cured. To hold otherwise is moral 


defeatism. 


As in the matter of segregation, 
the indirect attack on race prejudice 
implies the fulfillment of the entire 
interracial program, of which. the 
education and the advancement of 
the Negro form an integral part. 
However, the direct attack, viz., 
the fixing of the actual moral re- 
sponsibility, cannot be passed over, 
any more than the attack upon mis- 
conceptions can be allowed to dis- 
tract from the campaign for ob- 
jective justice. 


INTERMARRIAGE 


Contrary to a fairly common mis- 
conception, intermarriage with those 
of another race does not appear, 
according to the writer’s experi- 
ence, to be a matter of predominant 
interest to the vast majority of mem- 
bers of the Negro group. Nor have 
I been able to discover that educa- 
tion and refinement of manners 
bring to Negro youth any marked 
increase of interest in the youth of 
of other races. 

If the question of intermarriage 
had any of the relevance to the 
problem of social justice which it 
is sometimes assumed to have, it 
would prove too much. If inter- 
racial justice brings intermarriage, 
then any form of contact between 
the races is fraught with the same 
danger. If intermarriage will grow 
out of such remote causes as ad- 
mitting Negroes to trade unions or 
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employing Negro stenographers, or 
allowing Negroes a vote or a voice 
in the expenditure of public funds, 
or educating those who possess nat- 
ural talents, then it will come out 
of tolerating their presence in the 
country at all, or from baptizing 
Negro children, or from admitting 
Negro converts to the Faith. 

Such an argument proves every- 
thing and nothing, and is therefore 
irrelevant. The simplest way to 
meet objections to interracial justice 
on the score of intermarrage is to 
reduce them to their logical con- 
sequences. 


EDUCATION 


Interracial justice is concerned 
with education for two reasons. As 


a matter of justice, since education 
is the key to opportunity under our 
present conditions. As a matter of 
race relations, racial attitudes are 
deeply influenced by the education 
afforded to members of either or 


any group. 

At the present time, the Catholic 
church, through her various organ- 
izations, is carrying on a Christ- 
like work of education for Ne- 
groes. The Church needs hundreds, 
possibly thousands more of such 
schools as the most immediately 
realizable hope for millions who 
must look to the charity of men 
and women willing to share in 
unselfish labor their own con- 
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ditions of separation and social os- 
tracism. And she needs a body of 
Catholic laymen and laywomen 
apostolic enough and_ generous 
enough to support such a program. 
It is the lack of such support that 
is now cruelly crippling this 
Christlike enterprise. 

If duplication of secular institu- 
tions, equipped with full equality 
of facilities, is supremely difficult 
in most grades of education, and 
actually impossible in the higher 
reaches, such duplication is a for- 
tiori more of a problem for Catho- 
lic institutions. 

Moreover, if separatism in the 
secular field is distasteful to the Ne- 
groes, it is doubly so in the field 
of Catholic education, where not 
imposed by necessity. The Negro 
expects from the Catholic Church 
a higher wisdom, a finer disregard 
for personal prejudice, than he does 
from any worldly institution. 
Therefore, when need is so extreme 
and obligations are so positive and 
vigorously promulgated, the Catho- 
lic Negro finds it impossible to find 
a rational explanation of a policy 
which actually excludes him from 
Catholic institutions, even where no 
such exclusion is practiced by sec- 
ular educators in the same territory. 
His bewilderment increases, accord- 
ing to Negro Catholics who have re- 
corded their experiences in this 
matter, when he inquires the rea- 
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son and is given no tangible an- 
swer save grounds that are not ad- 
mitted as valid by Catholic ethics. 

Moreover, with the very people 
that they are working for, their 
schools or other undertakings will 
appear in a ridiculous light if the 
educators cannot make perfectly 
plain, without fear of compromise 
or inconsistency, that their accom- 
modation to circumstances is but 
an accommodation, and does not 
represent the true attitude of the 
Church. 
CONCLUSION 

Whatever activites are engaged 
in, should tend, in the author’s 
opinion, to the formation of per- 
manent religio-social institutions 
which will ensure the collaboration 
of the races for the common good. 

The possibilities in this respect 
are numberless, varying from types 
of purely spiritual collaboration, 
such as interracial liturgical wor- 
ship to collaboration in charitable 
and civic or educational concerns. 
The cooperative movement, how- 
ever, seems particularly worthy not 
to be overlooked, as a chief possi- 


O 


bility for ensuring such permanent 
constructive collaboration. 

Whether in rural or in urban life, 
in the various kinds of cooperative 
works for consumers, producers, or 
distributors, there is an opportunity 
for the races to meet easily in com- 
plete equality, with full recogni- 
tion to the gifts of individuals and 
with countless opportunities for 
mutual better knowledge. 

The same principle applies to the 
various types of occupational groups 
that are contemplated in the Encyc- 
lical Quadragesimo Anno. 

In the last analysis, the Alpha 
and Omega of interracial activity 
remains personal holiness based up- 
on the understanding, that each in- 
dividual has, of the part that he 
and his neighbor have to play in 
the building up of the Kingdom of 
God. No planning, however in- 
genious, can take the place of per- 
sonal character and personal influ- 
ence. The apostle of interracial jus- 
tice will be effective just in so far 
as he or she is united to the Person 
of Him in Whom all things and all 
men are made one. 





CREED, CODE AND MANNERS 


The rejection of the Chrstian creed inevitably entails the rejection 
of the Christian code. Dogma goes first, then morality, and finally man- 
ners. For good manners are the fruit of a sound philosophy of self- 
Preach to a man that he is nothing 
better than the first cousin to a chimpanzee and that all his actions are 
nothing more than behavioristic reactions to mechanical stimuli, and he 
will soon begin to behave like a chimpanszee. 


discipline and respect for tradition. 





Arnold Luan 





Professors Never Learn 


By JOHN DESMOND SHERIDAN 
Condensed from The Father Mathew Record 


Both will Rogers and Maria 
Montessori have blamed the mod- 
ern educationist for battering the 
student until he fits in with the 
environment instead of adapting 
the environment to the student. But 
we must not be too hard on the 
professor of today. The professors 
of old were no better. They, too, 
denied legitimate freedom to the 
student. 

In one of the medieval univer- 
sities, for instance, the misguided 
authorities passed a law that any 
student who threw knives at a pro- 
fessor during the course of a lec- 
ture, or hired rough bodies to attack 
him on his way thereto, would not 
be allowed to proceed to a degree. 
The students, smarting under this 
harsh rebuff, contented themselves 
with throwing knives at the pro- 
fessor before his lecture began, and 
instructed the hired rough bodies 
to attack the professors on their way 
from the university. 

The knavish authorities there- 
upon met again in solemn conclave, 
prohibited absolutely the habit of 
throwing knives at professors; and 
announced that the sponsor of any 
organized attack on a_ professor, 
whether such attack took place on 
the victim’s way to or from the 


university, would be liable to in- 
stant dismissal. 

This brutal enactment curbed the 
self-expression of the student body 
for several terms, until someone dis- 
covered that bad eggs, decaying 
plums, and clods of earth were not 
included in the ban; and for a 
time the professors were subjected 
to a bombardment which, if it did 
not endanger their security of ten- 
ure, forced them in self-defence to 
adopt the black gown which is till 
this day the badge of their pro- 
fession. 

When these things came to pass 
the wretched authorities passed a 
rider to their amended statute, and 
threatened with severe punishment 
students who threw anything at a 
professor. The student body there- 
upon hired gangs of mercenaries 
to belabor professors within the uni- 
versity itself. 

And so the fight went on, gener- 
ation after generation—the univer- 
sities passing more and more string- 
ent regulations, with fewer and nar- 
rower loopholes, while the students 
were always a statute or two ahead. 

Now, however, the world is a 
place fit for professors to live in, 
but very soon it may become a 
place in which students will find 
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it hard to live. The professors are 
no longer content with bodily pro- 
tection—they want to be sacrosanct. 
Signs of this bloodless revolution 
are not wanting, and the latest pro- 
nouncement of the Cape Town 
Education Department has an omin- 
ous ring about it. It reads, “Candi- 
dates in written examinations are 
liable to be severely penalized or dis- 
qualified if they address any per- 
sonal remarks to the examiner.” 
Freedom of speech is no more. The 
poor student is prohibited from 
making the pathetic plea that, al- 
though he knows very little about 
the central nervous system, he has 
absolutely reliable information about 





PROFESSORS NEVER LEARN 








the winner of the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. In fact, the only candidate 
who may address personal remarks 
to the examiner is the one who 
knows that he hasn’t the least 
chance of passing, and he, for ob- 
vious reasons, is outside the scope 
of the ban. But he can strike a 
blow for freedom by finishing up 
in the traditional style, “Bad luck 
to you, Baldy Sconce, you’ve elim- 
inated another good man.” 

There might be some chance for 
education if the professors learned 
tke foolishness of prohibitions, and 
allowed every personality to devel- 
op in accordance with its own form- 
ula. But professors never learn. 














GREAT MEN 


I believe the first test of the truly great man is his humility. 
I do not mean by humility doubt of his own powers, or hesita- 
tion to speak his opinions; but a right understanding of the rela- 
tions between what he can say and do and the rest of the world’s 
sayings and doings. Arnolfo knows that he can build a good 
dome in Florence. Albert Durer writes calmly to one who has 
found fault with his work that it can not be better done. Sir 
Isaac Newton knows that he has worked out a problem or two 
that would have puzzled everyone else. Only they do not expect 
their fellowmen to fall down and worship them. They have a 
curious undersense of powerlessness, feeling that the greatness is 
not in them but through them; and they see something divine 
and God-made in every other man they meet. 


Ruskin 














Study Groups 


By REV. JOHN J. McCARTHY 


Condensed from 1936 Catechetical Congress Proceedings 


This is a dialogue between a 
pastor who has a reputation as an 
excellent organizer and his youthful 
assistant who was planning the or- 
ganization of discussion study 
clubs in the parish in accord with 
a uniform diocesan program. 

PASTOR: “Son, what’s this thing 
all about?” 

ASSISTANT: “Well, to begin 
with a small group of eight or ten 
persons (usually) meet, under the 
guidance of a leader, to discuss a 
religious topic.” 

PASTOR: “To discuss 
topic?” 

ASSISTANT: “The subject I will 
give them.” 

PASTOR: “Where will you get 
all the subjects?” 

ASSISTANT: “All the groups 
will have the same subject.” 

PASTOR: “That'll never work. 
These people won’t know what to 
say. They won’t talk.” 

ASSISTANT: “Yes, but we'll 
give them this book. (I showed it 
to him.) See? In this book are 
about forty pages of subject-matter. 
It is all subdivided; and here in the 
back, we have discussion aids and 
plenty of questions, divided into 
eight lessons of an hour’s duration 


what 


each; and all the answers are in the 
book.” 

PASTOR: “That’s fine! Each 
member of the group has a book?” 

ASSISTANT: “Yes, and it costs 
five cents; reasonable.” 

PASTOR: “But I don’t see any- 
thing in here that they could debate 
about. These are all facts.” 

ASSISTANT: “They are not sup- 
posed to debate or argue just an- 
alyze what they have read, just 
pull it apart, clarify their ideas, and 
learn to express themselves more 
easily.” 

PASTOR: “Good. But you'll 
have all women in them. Men will 
never take to it.” 

ASSISTANT: “We'll mix them 
up, men and women, husbands 
and wives, young and old, Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic.” 


PASTOR: “All right. But now, 
do you mean that you are going to 
go out around this parish and get 
all these people to belong?” 

ASSISTANT: “Oh, no! I have 
to get some leaders, and each one 
of these leaders will go and sell 
the idea of the study club to eight 
or ten people that he can get 
along with, maybe some of his or 
her own family, or card club, or 
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neighborhood—eight or ten that'll 
make a congenial group.” 

PASTOR: “You know there 
aren’t too many Catholics who can 
lead. Whom would you get in this 
parish?” 

ASSISTANT: “Look at this list 
of one hundred and twenty names. 
(The pastor smiled as he read the 
list and saw many of his “old 
faithfuls” on the paper.) See, the 
essential requirement in a leader 
is not knowledge, for he will be 
learning along with the club. 
These people are the ones who 
will be generous enough to coop- 
erate with us, have zeal enough to 
be salesmen and saleswomen to get 
a group together, and common sense 
and tact to keep the group to- 
gether and keep them talking on 
the subject.” 

PASTOR: “There aren’t many 
experts in that crowd—people of all 
classes, eh? Most of them will re- 
fuse you nicely, though.” 

ASSISTANT: “Well, here’s an 
invitation. Read it: I sent this to 
all of them, asking each to be good 
enough to take a little group for 
me—and not a word about being 
a leader.” (Result: Fifty answered 
favorably, and forty persevered.) 

PASTOR: “All right. We'll see. 
But when and where will all these 
groups meet? That’s a problem, 
isn’t it?” 

ASSISTANT: “Each group de- 


June 


cides where it will meet, in their 
own homes, or wherever they wish 
—usually in the leader’s home. 
They begin and end on the dot, too. 
I'll have a report of the member- 
ship of each group, and the time 
and place of meetings.” 

PASTOR: “And you or I or some 
priest has to be at all of these 
meetings?” 

ASSISTANT: “No! They run 
it themselves.” 

PASTOR: “Oh, no; no, no! I 
have never seen the people run 
anything unless the priest was 
there somewhere. They won't 
know how.” 

ASSISTANT: “Yes, we train the 
leaders ahead of time. We'll pre- 
pare them to conduct their groups 
by going over the lessons with 
them and giving a little practical 
advice. We can have all the lead- 
ers together and arrange them at 
tables and let them experiment with 
the discussion beforehand. One 
leaders’ meeting each week is all 
I'll have to attend.” 

PASTOR: “Well, this'll be the 
first time I shall ever see people 
do it without the priest being at 
least behind the scene. They'll get 
tired of it, too; wait until the hot 
weather.” 

ASSISTANT: “Oh, but this 
doesn’t last all year. We'll have 
one session in the spring, and one 


in the fall. They'll meet one hour 
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a week, for eight weeks, in each 
session, and then stop. There are 
about 8,750 hours in a year. We 
ask for 16.” 
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ASSISTANT: “Yes, and we'll 
have forty study clubs and maybe 
more, in this parish to start with in 
three weeks.” 


PASTOR: “Well, it looks almost 
too simple; but it certainly is a lot 
different from what I thought it 
was. I really think it'll work. Good 
luck!” 


PASTOR: (throwing up his 
hands) “The enthusiasm of youth!” 
(Final computation: 40 clubs in 
that parish.) 





THE LAST GOOD FRIDAY 


I knew Lincoln from 1852 on to the day of his assassination. 
On that day I dined with him. After the Cabinet meeting, 
Lincoln locked the doors and ordered our dinner brought up. 
We ate dinner, and he read over the paper he had written on 


using colored troops for digging the Panama Canal. One door 
was not locked. Mrs. Lincoln came in and said: “Abe, the 
Ford’s theatre people have tendered us a box for this eve, and 
I have accepted it. The Grants are going with us and I do 
not want you to make any other engagement.” Mr. Lincoln 
said in his pathetic pleading, plaintive way: “Why Mary, I 
don’t think we ought to go to the theatre tonight. You know 
it is Good Friday, a sacred day to many of our best people.” 
She replied that she did not know or think of that, and added: 
“I have accepted the invitation, and the Grants are going with 
us. It will be announced in the evening papers.” Then the 
good man spoke up again, more pleading and plaintive: “I do 
not think we ought to go to the theatre tonight; Good Friday 
is a religious day with a great many of our best people.” She 
replied, “We are going, and I want you to dismiss this man 
and make no other engagements.” 


Major J. B. Merwin 

















Those Frightful Fascists 


By BERNARD BIERMANN 


Condensed from San Francisco Quarterly 


IS it true that a certain Thomas 
Aquinas, reputed to be a scholar 
of some influence in his day, in 
speaking of politics, said that the 
form of a government was acci- 
dental rather than essential, pro- 
vided such a government exists for 
the common good. 

Our modern Liberal, disciple of 
Rousseau, knows better. He lists 
as the three great democracies in 
the western world of today: the 
United States, the British Empire 
and France. Recently USSR is said 
to have become democratic and for 
good measure Mexico and Red 


Spain are also mentioned in this 
connection. 

A general test of democratic 
spirit may be made by studying the 


status of national minorities. A 
particular state allows on its terri- 
tory the activities of certain organ- 
izations whose aims are not exactly 
compatible with internal sovereign- 
ty. For instance, Freemasonry or 
Communism. Our “democrats” 
are fond of quoting here Voltaire: 
“I disagree with every word you 
say, but I shall fight to death for 
your right to say it.” Acting upon 
this noble principle, the great west- 
ern democracies allow the free ac- 
tivities of the above mentioned or- 


ganizations although the aims of 
the first are not known and the aims 
of the second only too well. 

On the other hand, the vicious 
dictatorships of Europe think that 
the state should be master in its own 
house, that nationals come before 
aliens, and that a minority should 
not stir up revolution. Mussolini 
declared Freemasonry illegal and 
was thereby enabled to settle the 
Roman Question which had been 
dragging on for 58 years. Hitler 
reestablished the peasantry as the 
backbone of the country; in Catho- 
lic Austria the power of the so- 
cialists was crushed; the Portu- 
guese dictator actually was able, 
with the help of his minister of 
finance, Salazar, not only to balance 
the budget, but even to have a 
sizable surplus for the first time in 
the history of the republic. And if 
the “generals” win in Spain (aren’t 
you pacifists shuddering, when you 
hear the word “general”?), they 
actually will put an end to the 
freedom of burning churches and 
slaughtering religious and have 
promised to restore the crucifix to 
schools and courts of law. 

According to good liberal doc- 
trine, a group of employers or em- 
ployees is free to declare a lockout 
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or to strike (what means a loss of 
650 million dollars or the inconven- 
ience to the public?); the employer 
is free to set hours of work (ever 
heard of sweatshops or child 
labor?), to pay the wages he likes 
(is not labor a commodity like any 
other, and subject to the market 
laws of supply and demand?), and 
exact the price he sees fit (article 
originally priced at ten dollars is 
unsold, price is cut in half, there 
still remains a soft profit). In Ger- 
many, on the contrary, they have 
coined the vulgar slogan: “Gemein- 
nutz geht vor Eigennutz” (this 
again sounds very medieval, nearly 
Thomistic, but then I may be mis- 
taken), and such free practices 
would land anyone quickly in jail. 
In the land of the free a person 
whether he be a radio priest, or a 
10th rate newspaper editor, may 
call the head of state a mountebank, 
liar, or devil incarnate; and in every 
democracy he may also freely exer- 
cise his right of advocating the 
“elimination” of undesirable classes. 
Elsewhere, this freedom is called by 
the foreign name of demagogy; they 
claim that the more people I reach, 
the greater my responsibility; and 
in Germany, at the great burning of 
books several years ago, Karl Marx 
was called “the mortal enemy of 
the German people” on account of 
his doctrine of the class struggle. 
Liberals firmly hold as an article 


of faith that, among a person’s most 
precious liberties, he shall have the 
freedom to accumulate as much as 
he can as fast as he can, whereas 
in Italy they have gone back to the 
idea of the middle ages that prop- 
erty rights involve certain duties 
to the community. Finally, with re- 
gard to marriage and the education 
of children, this is the real demo- 
cratic theory: marriage is a contract 
like any other. Parties to this con- 
tract are therefore free to enter 
into it or dissolve it. It is entirely 
their private affair and so is the 
question if they shall have children 
or not, and how many. Besides, 
the ideal arrangement is where both 
husband and wife earn a money in- 
come, because in that way they 
help increase the standard of living. 

Now look at the fascist countries. 
There they cling to the idea that the 
marriage contract is different from 
any other in that it creates a higher 
unity in which the whole is fot 
merely quantitatively but qualitativ- 
ely different from the parts com- 
posing it. They claim that a wo- 
man is primarily a home-maker, 
not a money-maker; that when her 
husband brings home the “dough” 
she should knead it, and be, in the 
real sense of the word a lady; that 
this whole business of marriage has 
certain social consequences; and 
what is worst of all, that the mar- 
ried couple normally should have 
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some children. 

But isn’t it true that democracies 
are peaceful, whereas dictatorships 
lead to war? In order to perceive 
really and truly the relation be- 
tween democracy and peace, one 
must go to Europe. None the less 
an authority than James Bryce 
tells us that the subtle difference 
between the Roman and the British 
Empire is this: that the Roman Em- 
pire spread by conquest and the 
British Empire by settlement. Every 
Irishman, every Boer, every Indian 
will tell you the same. Irishmen 
especially literally threw themselves 
into the arms of the English from 
the time they first came into con- 
tact with the superior civilization 
of the neighboring isle. Similarly 
I believe the Boers in South Africa 
called in the English to defend them 
against the imperialistic designs of 
the Kingdom of Holland. About 
India, let Gandhi tell you. 

As to France, the insignificant 
French African Empire has been or- 
ganized mainly as the result of a 
few “promenades mnilitaires,” on 
Sunday afternoons. 

Last summer, at Geneva, the Red 
delegate of the Madrid (now Val- 
encia) government deplored «the 
fact that in our time men once 
more fight for ideas. This, he said, 
put us back three centuries; back 
to the wars of religion. That idea 
was taken up by Mr. Eden, British 


Foreign Secretary, who, in a recent 
speech in Parliament, said that “the 
British government looked with 
disfavor upon the division of Europe 
into idealogical camps!” 

How Priggish to fight for ideas! 
How infinitely more satisfying are 
commercial wars, as we used to 
fight them the last three centuries, 
about land, or opium, or oil. 

A war of ideas must be pre- 
vented at any cost! Let us make 
a United Front against this danger; 
let’s join the League against War 
and Fascism. I am a liberal; old 
fashioned liberalism is good enough 
for me. Leftists of the whole world, 
unite! 

Under no circumstances should 
the Church be allowed to take a 
hand in this work of peace. In the 
gracious words of former Presi- 
dent Wilson, founder of the League 
of Masons (printer’s error; League 
of Nations), Benedict XV, who 
tried to do this very thing, was 
only “a bothersome meddler.” 

But surely, we will not be success- 
ful if we do not go to the root 
cause of this whole question. At 
the bottom of every sociological 
problem there lies, as the immortal 
Malthus has set forth masterly, the 
population problem. People that 
bleed like rabbits should be exterm- 
inated like rabbits (Clemenceau was 
right in speaking of the Germans, 
“vingt millions de trop.”) Is it 
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possible that in this scientific age I move that the International Re- 
the backward populations of Eur- lations Clubs of this country urge 
ope and Asia have never heard of Mrs. Sanger to start a crusade 
contraception? Apparently theolog- among them and teach them the 
ical perjudices stand in the way. true dignity of human life. 





THE TRIUMPH OF CHASTITY 


One after another they slunk away until there was no one 
except The Master and the guilty woman. Once more Jesus 
stood erect, looked about Him, and seeing no one but her— 


“Woman,” He said, “where are your accusers? Has no one 
condemned you?” 


“No one, Lord.” 
“And neither will I condemn you; go and sin no more.” 


This pardon was a marvel of Charity, yet it so completely 
overturned the received code of morality that for a long while 
it continued to be a stumbling-block for the Church. Always 
pitiless to the adulteress, those Eastern nations who became 
Christians were loath to believe that Jesus, while so sensitive as 
to everything pertaining to chastity, would publicly protect a 
fallen woman, humiliate her accusers, and shield her from pun- 
isment. Would not such indulgence merely embolden men in 
crime? ‘This fear led a great number of pastors to pass over the 
Gospel story in silence; some Churches went so far as to suppress 
it in their copies, and so now-a-days we vainly look for it in 
many ancient manuscripts. Succeeding ages learned to draw 
a juster idea of its meaning, and so restored this page of the 
Gospel, which sets the Heart of Jesus before us in the truest 
light; indeed, there is none which teaches in cleaner accents that 
the real triumph of chastity lies, not so much in flying any con- 
tact with the defiled soul, but rather in purifying it, even as the 
ray of sunlight penetrates the mire and illumines it without 
being soiled thereby. 


Adapted from “The Christ the Son of God” by Abbé Constant 














Labor Spies 


By WILLIAM CORKILL 


Condensed from The Christian Front 


Labor espionage is an offspring 
of modern capitalism. Evidence 
brought before a Senate Committee 
investigating strikebreaking activi- 
ties reveals that there are over two 
hundred spy and_ strikebreaking 
agencies at work in the United 
States today. Three of these agen- 
cies, the Pinkerton, the Burns, and 
Thiel Agencies, employ more than 
one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand spies and stoolpigeons. 

The spy agencies employed by 
the large corporations thrive on hu- 
man misery. This industrial “snoop- 
ing” brought the Pinkerton Agency 
alone, in 1934, 1935, and the first 
seven months of last year, an in- 
come of $1,750,000. 

The labor spy employed by these 
agencies bores his way into the 
legitimate unions of the workers, 
gains their confidence, discovers 
their plans, and then, betrays them. 
In this way, an invisible hand is 
constantly on the pulse of the union, 
recording its very heart beat, enab- 
ling the corporate manipulators to 
check constantly every movement of 
the workers before it has begun. 

Denying the right of the laborers 
to bargain collectively and freely, 
the modern large corporations have 
spent millions of dollars to suppress 
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or vitiate all union activities. For 


instance, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has paid the Pinkerton Agency 
$217,000 for industrial spy services 
during the past four years, as was 
testified by Robert A. Pinkerton, 
president of the Pinkerton Detec- 
tive Agency, before the La Follette 
Senate Committee investigating 
strikebreaking activities. 

Even the recreation of harmless 
employees on a picnic can become 
the object of spying activities. Gen- 
eral Motors employed the Pinker- 
ton Agency to spy on such a 
workers’ picnic, paying the Agency 
$1,300 for this “noble” service. 

The aims of the labor spy organ- 
ization are revealed clearly by a 
letter produced by Senator La Fol- 
lette. It is from a labor spy who 
assures his employers of better re- 
sults in the future: “The writer will 
have a desk in the C.I.O. office, 
and it will be much easier to get 
the dope than it has been in the 
past, due to their being scared of 
everyone; and they are very care- 
ful who they are putting on.” 

Perhaps most  interesting—and 
most damnable—are the methods 
used in securing “operatives,” or 
“inside men.” Here is a part of 
the testimony as printed in the Sen- 
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ate Committee Report, S. Res. 266, 
part 1, pages 135-136. 

Senator La Follette: Take a typi- 
cal job and tell us how they would 
work. 

Mr. Miller: Well, if a man was 
going into a plant for labor trouble, 
or where they suspected labor 
trouble, or the organizing of a 
union, he would pick out one he 
thought was probably the strong- 
est man, or the man that he could 
get next to, and by entertaining 
him, get very entertaining with 
him.... 

Senator La Follette (interposing): 
Buying him a few drinks? 

Mr. Miller: Yes, buying him a 
few drinks; and he would probably 
uncover some information which 
might be of some value. 

Senator La Follette: Now assume 
that he has roped his man, and 
as you say it is a labor job, and there 
are union difficulties, or a union 
is being organized, at first would 
a smart operative let his man know 
that he is particularly interested in 
the labor situation? 

Mr. Miller: Well, that would de- 
pend upon the type of man. Some 
men work very fast, and others take 
it easy. 

Senator La Follette: Once they 
get them roped what sort of report 
do those fellows make? 

Mr. Miller: He is instructed to 
report only what he hears. In a 


case where a man goes to work and 
his reports seem too highly col- 
ored, he is checked, not only by 
being trailed by some office man 
whom he does not know, or some 
outside man, but they try to find 
out just how friendly he is with the 
man. 

Senator La Follette: And how 
frequently in a situation of that 
kind would they ordinarily submit 
their reports? 

Mr. Miller: Every day. 

These reports, in which the “op- 
erative” sets down practically every 
word and action uttered or per- 
formed by his unsuspecting com- 
rades, are notorious for their de- 
tail, Although poorly written, the 
most damaging evidence is to be 
found in these daily reports. And, 
let it be noted the average “oper- 
ative” receives only about fifty or 
sixty cents per day for his unholy 
work. 

Read this report for a sample 
of the sort of thing that our large 
corporations are sponsoring. 

“Today I overheard Bert, a por- 
ter in the A. A. Building asking 
Anna if she was going to the meet- 
ing tonight. She said yes. After 
dark I walked by the union meet- 
ing room and the hall was lighted 
up, and shortly after I met Steve 
and Anna walking back to the hos- 
pital, accompanied by two others 
who I couldn’t identify, due to the 
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extreme darkness. 

“It seems to me that of late the 
leaders are becoming more secre- 
tive. They do not go around talk- 
ing about the union matters openly 
as they were doing when I first 
came. Now when there is some- 
thing they want to discuss they go 
off into a corner. Regarding the 
regular members, they don’t bother 


their heads about the union except 
to read the circulars when they are 
distributed.” 

It has been held by many that 
the work of the labor spy is neces- 
sary and good. But seldom do we 
hear it advanced that the laboring 
classes should be permitted to place 
spies upon the boards of the huge 
corporations. 





FAILURE IS SUCCESS 


Interesting is an incident in the life of Professor Ludwig von Pastor, 
the great historian of the Popes, particularly for Americans. In the 
early days of the Catholic University it was decided to offer Dr. Pastor 
the professorship of church history. Bishop Maes promised to stop 
off at Innsbruck on his ad limina, and interview the young historian. 
It was thought that a salary of $3,000 would loom so big in the eyes of 


a poor little Austrian professor that he would jump at the offer. 
The Bishop went to Pastor’s residence, only to be told: “I am get- 


ting twice as much here, and besides, the government pays me a subsidy 
of 10,000 florins a year to continue my historical researches, although I 


don’t actually have to teach. If I give three or four lectures at the 
University, the rest can be done by a substitute. If I went to America, 
I would have to give up my historical writing altogether. One cannot 
write a history of the Popes in Washington. I spend most of my time 
in Rome.” 

If we look upon the volumes of Pastor’s monumental History of 
the Popes, we have indeed every reason to thank God that the Catholic 
University of America in those days did not have enough money to lure 
Ludwig von Pastor away from his providential task. 


Ambrose Reger in The Acolyte 





(atholic Books of (urrent Interest 


@Schumacher, H., D.D. Social Message of the New Testament. Mil- 
waukee; Bruce. $2. 
“Authentic exposition of the Scripture passages of the New Testa- 
ment bearing on the social question.” Preface. 


@ MacManus, Francis. Candle for the Proud. New York; Sheed. $2.50. 


The innate heroic, poetic, and witty soul of the Celtic people is re- 
flected in the powerful tale of Donnacha Ruadh MacConmara, the 18th 
century wandering scholar and hero of Stand and Give Challenge. 


@ Sheen, Rt. Rev. Msgr., Fulton J.. The Cross and the Beatitudes. New 
York; Kenedy. $1. 
By paralleling the Seven Last Words and the Seven Beatitudes, Mon- 
signor Sheen shows that Christ lived the beatitudes on Calvary. 


@ Vandeur, Dom Eugene. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. New York; 
Benziger. $2. 
An explanation of the phrases of the Mass giving a greater appre- 
ciation of the ascetical and mystical meaning of the Sacrifice. 


THINGS I SHOULD LIKE TO BELIEVE 


(1) That ordinarily any person willing to work can get a job. 
(2) That it is a person’s own fault if he is dependent in his old age. 
(3) That depressions are a normal aspect of business. 


(4) That unemployment insurance is demoralizing both to the receiver 
and to the business man taxed to support it. 


(5) That the reason wages are not higher is because industry cannot 
afford to pay them. 


(6) That Labor Unions are un-American, that they are run by radicals 
and foreigners who aim to destroy the country. 


(7) That workers will go to hell if they are given a six-hour day. 
(8) That Communism cannot happen here. 
Corpus Christi Chronicle (May, 1937) 





MORE BOOKS 


The Catholic est will be glad to order these or any other books for its 
Readers. Address the Book Dept., Catholic Digest, 244 Dayton Ave., St. Paul, 


@ Laux, Rev. John J. Songs of Sion. New York; Benziger. $1.50. 


The author has selected and arranged the Psalms to give the laity 
a greater appreciation of their lyrical beauty. Notes accompany the text. 


@ Kelley, Francis Clement. Problem Island. Paterson, N. J.; St. An- 
thony’s Guild. $2. 


With the aid of an imaginative setting, Bishop Kelley presents in 
his newest work the fundamental principles of Catholic apologetics and 
demonstrates the intuitive nature of belief in God. 


@ Monica, Sister, M. Jesus Silent. New York; Kenedy. §1. 
Silence in suffering is the keynote of this meditation manual. 


@ Van Sweringen, Sigrid. As the Morning Rising. New York; Benziger. 
$2.50. 


A biographical novel portraying the life of Mother Seton, Foundress 
of the Daughters of Charity of America. 


SIT-DOWN 

If the physical property—plant equipment, etc.—of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation constitutes a tangible property of which 
the corporation must not be deprived without “due process of 
law,” (and with this we agree) must it not be said that a man’s 
job is equally a property, though an intangible one. The fact 
that you can see a machine but not a job means nothing in 
reality whatever it may mean in law. That which determines 
things is their purpose. General Motors values its machinery, 
not as so much steel and iran, but as the implements for making 
not cars but money. So does the working man regard his labor 
as the means of making money. It is true that the law recog- 
nizes only tangible property. That only proves as Mr. Bumble 
said nearly a hundred years ago that “law is a hass.” 


Ernest Norris in the Holy Name Journal for March, 1937. 





